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It Gives a Lot for So Little 


NE DEFINITION OF the word 

bargain is “‘a thing purchased 
or purchasable cheaply in relation 
to its real value.” If any stand- 
ard form of insurance policy can 
correctly be called a bargain, as 
measured by this definition, the 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy should qualify, because it 
offers so much protection for so 
little premium. If I were again an 
agent — as I was for ten years — I 
would do my utmost to sell this 
policy to every householder, in- 
cluding my closest friends; first, 
because I’d feel it my duty; and 
second, because it should provide 
an excellent entree to securing 
other and larger premium business. 
Have you carefully read the 








By A. C. FAIREY 





most recently revised form of the 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy? If you are an agent, you 
will, no doubt, find it well worth 
your time to do so, for only by so 
doing can you fully realize just 
what broad coverage this policy 
provides. Then I believe you will 
sell it enthusiastically. 

Every householder is a prospect 
and every householder should have 
this policy. One of the primary 
coverages and note, please, that 
this is only one of the coverages — 
is residence liability. Figures re- 
cently compiled by Julian H. Har- 
vey, managing director of the 
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National Conservation Bureau, 
show that in the decade ending 
December 31, 1940, over 300,000 
persons perished in accidents in 
American homes, and that 30,- 
000,000 home accidents occurred. 
I do not have the figures on the 
number of visitors to the home who 
were among these injured and 
killed, but it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the number was large, 
and every one of these involves a 
potential damage claim or suit. 
The policy covers much more 
than just residence liability. For 
instance, in addition to residence 
liability it also covers claims for 
personal acts or activities, on or off 
the premises, against the named 
insured and, if residents of his 
household, his spouse, the relatives 
of either, and any other person 
under the age of 21 in the care of 
an insured, because of bodily in- 
jury, sickness or disease sustained 
by any person or persons, and be- 
cause of damage to property, sub- 
ject of course to certain specified 
exclusions. These exclusions are 
not numerous, however, relating 
principally to business pursuits, 
automobiles away from the prem- 
ises, and employees who are covered 
by workmen’s compensation. This 
means that the policy covers claims 
resulting from sports and almost 
every conceivable personal ac- 
tivity, including the activities of 
others residing in the household 
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and residence employees, and not 
excepting assault and battery, un- 
less caused intentionally by or at 
the direction of the insured. 

In addition to the coverage for 
the insured’s liability for damages, 
the policy provides medical pay- 
ments under the following insuring 
agreement: ““To pay to or for each 
person who sustains bodily injury, 
sickness or disease, caused by ac- 
cident, (1) while on the premises 
with the permission of an insured, 
or (2) while elsewhere if such in- 
jury, sickness or disease (a) arises 
out of the premises or a condition 
in the ways immediately adjoining, 
(b) is caused by the activities of an 
insured, (c) is caused by the ac- 
tivities of or is sustained by a resi- 
dence employee while engaged in 
the employment of an insured, or 
(d) is caused by an animal owned 
by or in the care of an insured, the 
reasonable expense of necessary 
medical, surgical, ambulance, hos- 
pital, professional nursing and fu- 
neral services, all incurred within 
one year from the date of accident.” 

You will note that this is limited 
to bodily injury, sickness or dis- 
ease, caused by accident, but is not 
limited to accidents for which the 
insured is legally liable. Therefore, 
the company agrees to pay (sub- 
ject to the limit per person speci- 
fied) the expenses for medical, 
surgical, hospital, etc., regardless 
of the insured’s legal liability. This 
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agreement is, of course, subject to 
the limitations and exclusions ex- 
pressed in the policy, but please 
note that it covers accidents to the 
insured’s residence employees, as 
well as others. 

Of course, the policy also con- 
tains the usual defense agreement, 
whereby the 
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and listing some “occurrences” 
and “accidents” which would be 
covered if he had a Comprehen- 

sive Personal Liability Policy: 
Named Insured: James D. Greer. 
Other residents of the household 
(all of whom are “insureds” as 
provided by the policy): Wife, 
Ellen; son, John 





company as- 
sumes all de- 
fense costs in 
case of suit 
against the in- 
sured. 

At this point 
perhaps it 
should be made 
clear that this 
article deals 
only with the 
basic form of 
the comprehen- 
sive personal li- 
ability policy, 
and does not at- 
tempt to de- 
scribe or discuss 
the several ad- 
ditional coverages or extensions of 
the policy which may be provided 
by special endorsement or in com- 
bination with other policy forms. 

There is just so much coverage 
in this policy that it is impossible 
to relate and explain all of it in a 
short article such as this, so let us 
try to hit the high spots by adopt- 
ing a hypothetical householder 
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. - « every householder is a prospect 





(age 23); 
daughter, Pat 
(age 17); son, 
Robert (age 
10); mother- 
in-law, Mrs. 
Black. 

Residence 
Employees: Su- 
san, the maid; 
Fred, the gar- 
dener, and 
Mary, special 
maid to Mrs. 
Black. 

Now here are 
just a few of the 
“occurrences” 
and “accidents” 
which very eas- 
ily could happen in Mr. Greer’s 
home and would be covered by 
this amazing policy: 

1. Mr. Greer hooks a hard golf 
drive, injuring a caddy. Suit for 
$5,000 damages. 

2. Mrs. Jones, a visitor at the 
home, parks her car in the drive- 
way near a side door. Gardener 
Fred, making minor repair to roof, 
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drops a bucket of tar on Mrs. 
Jones’ car. $50 property damage. 

3. Son, Robert, riding bicycle 
to school, injures younger child. 
Suit for $2,500 damages. 

4. Son, John, owns a car but 
neglected to provide liability in- 
surance on it. In a hurry one day, 
he fatally injures the postman who 
is walking up driveway to deliver 
mail. Funeral expenses and pos- 
sible large damage suit. 

5. Daughter, Pat, is a sailboat 
enthusiast. One day on a nearby 
lake she “crashes” another boat 
with her eighteen footer. $200 
property damage. 

6. January — ice on front walk. 
Delivery boy slips — a broken leg. 
Damage suit. Company pays am- 
bulance, surgical, hospital and 
other expenses regardless of in- 
sured’s liability. 

7. Mary, Mrs. Black’s maid, is 
injured by falling downstairs. Com- 
pany pays medical, hospital and 
other expenses regardless of in- 
sured’s liability. 

8. Fred, the gardener, on an 
errand for Mrs. Greer, is injured 
by stepping into a man-hole, sev- 
eral blocks away from the house. 
Medical, surgical, hospital and 
other expenses, paid by company 
regardless of insured’s liability. 

9. Gardener Fred, bringing a 
pair of long-bladed pruning shears 
from hardware store, accidentally 
injures a passerby on the street. 
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Claim for personal injuries and 
possible damage suit against Mr. 
Greer. Company will pay medical, 
surgical, hospital and other ex- 
penses regardless of insured’s 
liability. 

10. The family dog ““Dan”’ bites 
a stranger. Possible damage suit. 

11. Fred gets into trouble again. 
He has a fight, and “‘you should 
see the other guy”’. Possible dam- 
age suit against Mr. Greer. 

12. Susan, the maid of all work, 
mistakes a can of rat poison for 
spice and thereby poisons a visitor 
in the home. Damage suit against 
Mr. and Mrs. Greer. 

13. Mr. Greer is having a new 
home constructed by an independ- 
ent contractor in a new subdivi- 
sion. Passerby is injured by falling 
brick. Any suit against Mr. Greer 
by reason of this injury is covered 
by the policy. 

14. Mrs. Black, trying to keep 
up with the younger generation, 
has taken to the cigarette habit. 
One day whilé on an automobile 
ride she is a little careless in flip- 
ping her cigarette out of the win- 
dow, causing a severe fire loss. 
Damage suit against Mrs. Black, 
who is an insured within the terms 
of the policy. 

It is certainly to be hoped that 
all of these calamities will never 
happen to poor Mr. Greer, or any 
other person, insured or unin- 
sured. But, believe it or not, it is 
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possible to name many more “‘oc- 
currences” and “accidents” which 
could happen and which would 
also be covered by this policy. 
Time and space simply do not 
permit. Always remember, how- 
ever, that all of the “occurrences” 
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and “accidents” listed above — 
and many more —are possible 
hazards which must be considered, 
and only one of them probably 
would cost Mr. Greer much more 
than the policy premium would 
amount to for many years. 












“Getting someone to fill that job in your department wasn’t easy, but 
Pve found just the man for you.” 


cay Nay 
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. . . ACCIDENT 


Watch Your Steps! During a September 
campaign against jaywalking in Newark, 
persons who indulged in that dangerous 
outdoor sport must have had a bad mo- 
ment when accosted by alert policemen. 
However, the blue tickets which of- 
fenders received were not summonses, 
but merely warnings. Which was fortu- 
nate, since the penalty for jaywalking in 
that city is a $50 fine or two weeks in 
jail—or both (Newark, N. J.).... 
Fenced-in Fun. Throughout the nation 
the principal cause of playground acci- 
dents has been found to be neither flying 
baseballs nor fistfights — but swings! Ac- 
cordingly, New York public parks have 
erected wire baffle fences which enable 
youngsters to swing high, swing low and 
swing safely, without whamming inno- 
cent passersby (New York City). 


. .» BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Spendables or Edibles? It is hard to tell 
which was the stronger motive — full 
pockets or full stomachs — which caused 








a catering and box-lunch firm to be 
burglarized. Both urges were, however, 
satisfied : after extracting $1,000 from the 
safe, the burglars sat down to a hearty 
meal of roast beef and gravy (Bayonne, 
N. J.). . . . Love Is So Sweet. Speaking 
of motives, one of the strongest is of 
course love — even in the robbery busi- 
ness. A robber who held up the clerk in a 
candy store paused on his way out to pick 
up a box of chocolates. ‘‘Guess I’ll take 
this to the girl friend tonight,” he mur 
mured, ‘‘and help her eat it” (New York 
City). . . . Useless Strategy. When she 
and her fiance were held up in their car, 
the young woman thought quickly, 
tossing her $1,100 engagement ring into 
the back seat. The robber took all their 
money — $115 in all — while the young 
woman silently patted herself on the 
back for being so clever. Her compla- 
cency was shortlived — the bandit pock- 
eted the money, ordered them out of the 
car, and drove away in it (Chicago, IIl.). 


... FIDeELity 


True Love. Love seems to be the theme 
of this month’s ‘“Take Note,” and indeed 
it is a wonderful thing. But it is a poor 
excuse in the eyes of the law, as ably 
demonstrated by a 16-year-old girl who 
embezzled $13,000 from the wholesale 
grocery which employed her. The object 
of her plan to “‘get rich quick” was, she 
explained, her boy friend — upon whom 
she lavished $10,000 of her ill-gotten 
wealth. Police were unsympathetic (Chi- 
cago, Ill.). 


..» FIRE 


Torrid Film. A mysterious fire broke out 
in a rubbish truck. The flames, when de- 
luged with water, grew brighter! They 
died out only after being thickly smoth- 
ered with ashes. Upon investigation, the 
deputy fire chief decided that the burned 
refuse was film. (New York City). 
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¢ A well-written annual re- 
port worked wonders for 
this fire chief—and it can 
do as much for you 






The Chief Writes a Report 





IFE FOR A FIREMAN Can be just By CAROL VAN SICKLE 
about as routine as life for 


any sort of businessman. For even 
though fire fighting is a poten- of this booklet, prepared for the 
tially exciting vocation, after the Association’s 66 member compa- 
“rookie” stage is over a lot of the nies, was “‘to present the case for 
glamour goes out of climbing into ‘humanized’ annual messages” and 
smoke-filled buildings .or being to illustrate how others had made 
roused from a snug sleep by the their reports really interesting to 
commanding fire bell and an om- the public. The suggestions in the 
inous red glare on the horizon. booklet, based on a study of 75 
So William Fitzgerald, chief of outstanding annual reports made 
Seattle’s alert fire department, by industrial companies in 1944, 
looked upon the preparation of were destined to change Chief 
his annual report this year merely Fitzgerald’s whole outlook on an- 
as a job which had to be done, and __ nual reports and fire departments. 
which would not vary greatly from Although the booklet approached 
that of the previous year. the construction of these reports 
But fate had less hum-drum from a casualty-surety angle, it 
plans in store for Chief Fitzgerald contained plenty of sound general 
and his report. Clear across the advice, and copies were available 
continent, in New York City, the to other interested groups or in- 
Association of Casualty and Surety dividuals upon request. One of 
Executives, through its public re- those who asked for a copy was 
lations counsel, had just published _Seattle’s fire chief. 
a booklet entitled, Some Ideas About It was not idle curiosity which 
Modern Annual Reports. The object prompted Chief Fitzgerald to send 




















for a copy. Sincerely interested in 
improving every phase of his de- 
partment’s work, he studied the 
booklet, found its ideas sound, and 
set out to model his annual report 
along the proposed lines. 

To begin with, the Association’s 
booklet offers four “guiding prin- 
ciples’’: (1) Make it interesting! 
(2) Make it friendly! (3) Keep it 
short! and (4) Write it for a large 
audience!’ Going from the gen- 
eral to the specific, it then gives 
concrete examples of interesting 
ways to present each feature in the 
report. Chief Fitzgerald followed 
directions faithfully, using the sub- 
ject headings and text offered in 
the booklet and adapting them to 
his topic, often with the change of 
only two or three words. 

Opening his report with a 
friendly introductory letter, he 
breezily proceeded to an informal 
account of “1945 News in Brief” 
— which was nothing more or less 
than the overall story of the ac- 
tivities of the fire department 
during the year, told succinctly 
and entertainingly — from the per 
capita cost of fire losses to juvenile 
delinquency’s share in causing 
them. He noted, for example, that 
“careless smokers continued to 
cause the greatest number of fires, 
326, and the greatest fire loss, 
$97,477.73. This accounts for 30 
percent of the fires and 12.6 per- 
cent of the losses.” 
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“Employee morale,” he con- 
tinued, “a highly important factor 
in the successful operation of any 
business, remains high. Forty- 
seven percent of the firemen 
working at large fires during the 
year, reported to and worked on 
their own time while off duty.” He 
ended this section of his report 
with the assurance that “‘our prod- 
ucts are being constantly improved 
so that we may continue to offer 
the public the best possible fire and 
life protection at the lowest cost 
consistent with safety.” 

Under the heading “What We 
Sell — Our Product,” the chief 
explained the scope of the fire- 
men’s activities and services to the 
public — covering the range from 
actual fire fighting, salvage service 
and fire hazard patrol to providing 
emergency services “free of cost, 
to every citizen, every hour of 
every day, 365 days a year —- 
every year.” Thereupon, the re- 
port progressed logically to the 
succeeding phase suggested by the 
Association’s booklet, “‘How Our 
Products Are Sold.” Perhaps you 
think this heading scarcely seems 
to apply to a fire department. But 
Chief Fitzgerald proved that it did 
by beginning with the amazing 
but perfectly accurate observation, 
“The Seattle Fire Department 
receives its business direct from the 
general public. Nobody calls for our 
services until they are in trouble.” 
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He explained that there are vari- 
ous ways to send in a fire alarm, 
from merely grabbing the telephone 
to the operation of automatic 
alarms and sprinkler systems. Of 
all the methods, telephoning was 
used most often. Commenting 
upon his “Products In Action,” 
the Chief wrote 
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Fitzgerald presented a clear, con- 
cise and amazing financial state- 
ment. Under his department’s as- 
sets he included not only mere 
monetary assets, which most any 
organization can report, but some 
which are equally real, if less con- 
crete: ‘Persons salvaged from im- 

minent death 





that “‘the year 
1945 may be 
considered a 
typical year, at 
least a typical 
war year. Busi- 
ness was good.” 
Whereupon he 
proceeded to 
amplify in the 
most business- 
like chart man- 
ner: “Fire fight- 4 
ers strung out 
134 miles of fire We 
hose _ fighting 
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from gases, 
smoke or acci- 
dental injuries 
— 80. 

Safety and se- 
curity for all 
the people of 
Seattle in their 
persons, prop- 
erty and posses- 
sions — value 
unknown but 
all that they 
possess.” Assets? 
You bet they 
are — assets 








fires during the 
year. They 
raised 7.5 miles 
of ladders in 
fighting fires ... they worked 
4,287 man-days extinguishing fires. 
They saved the lives of 80 persons.” 

On the subject of financial 
statements, the Association book- 
let suggested clarity and brevity. 
“A simple explanation of operat- 
ing results,” it said, “can do much 
to take the mystery out of the 
business.’? Accordingly, Chief 


CAROL VAN SICKLE 


“humanized” 


which the gen- 
eral public 
might never 
consider in that 
light until the people are reminded 
of the fact by some smart, pro- 
gressive public official. 

Some Ideas About Modern Annual 
Reports includes a section on “‘Pre- 
vention Work,” which is, of course, 
as Chief Fitzgerald pointed out, 
one of the largest phases of a fire 
department’s work. He illustrated 
how extensive is this field of ac- 


techniques 
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tivity with the statement: “We 
cooperate with industrial manage- 
ment, with insurance interests, 
with fire insurance agents’ organ- 
izations, the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Seattle Police Department, 
Seattle Building Department, 
United States Army, Navy and 
Coast Guard, Electric Club and 
all agencies, public and private, 
that aid in preventing fires . . . 

‘Last year we provided profes- 
sional services for the organization 
of 1,065 industrial and mercantile 
plants for on-premises fire protec- 
tion. 3,133 fire brigades and fire 
parties were trained and organ- 
ized in this program, including the 
induction of 28,701 industrial em- 
ployees into the organizations.” 

The Association booklet further 
suggested the advisability of in- 
-uding in an annual report a sec- 
tion concerning “Plans for the 
Future,” and Chief Fitzgerald 
chose this as the conclusion of his 
report. In addition, he selected a 
motto for his organization: “‘Fire 
Safety Through Foresight.” Re- 
garding the future, he promised 
that: 


“During the period ahead we 
plan to provide ‘Fire Safety 
Through Foresight’ to all of‘our 
people to an increasing degree. 
We shall accomplish this objective 
(1) by doing everything within 
our power to make the words 
‘Fire Safety’ have added meaning 





November 





when applied to the Seattle Fire 
Department, (2) by keeping op- 
erating and fire prevention meth- 
ods constantly up to date, (3) by 
doing this at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with safety, and 
(4) by demonstrating to the pub- 
lic through efficient and adequate 
service that we have the will and 
desire to serve them adequately.” 


Yes, the motto the Seattle Fire 
Department selected is “Fire Safety 
Through Foresight,” and Chief 
Fitzgerald might well have added, 
“Plus Insight.” Because his 1945 
annual report emphatically pro- 
vided insight into the scope and 
services of firefighting. And that 
insight was developed not only by 
the public which read the report, 
but also by the firemen themselves, 
who were able to realize and 
understand more clearly the po- 
sition they occupy in serving the 
public, and their obligations and 
responsibilities. Thus, by adapting 
modern public relations techniques 
to a solution of his own problems, 
Seattle’s fire chief has helped both 
his own department and the pub- 
lic to become more fire-safety 
conscious. 

After the annual report of the 
Seattle Fire Department had been 
published, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives re- 
ceived a letter from the department 
which still further proved the effi- 
cacy of the modern, “humanized” 




















techniques which had been pro- 
posed. “The report has engendered 
more interest, favorable, than any 
other report ever issued,” said the 
letter. “All of our three daily 
papers gave it news space and it 
has been the subject of three very 
extensive editorials. Naturally, we 
are greatly indebted to your or- 
ganization for the fine response.” 

This is not simply a story of how 
Seattle’s fire department worked 
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out iés annual report. An interest- 
ing, well-constructed report can 
do just as much for any business — 
and that includes your business if 
you issue annual reports. Take a 
leaf from Chief Fitzgerald’s book 
— the results have been proven 
well worthwhile. Let your annual 
reports help you, your clientele 
and your prospects as well. Turn 
them into public relations with a 
punch! 











“MA, A MAN IS HERE,AND HE WANTS TO 
KNOW IF WE LOST A GERANIUM 2” 





















SMILING AT OURSELVES 

















‘What do you think of trying a large ‘“‘According to his aptitude tests this guy 
economy size?” should have your job, boss.” 














. 
“This one’s free if you can prove to us 


you can afford to support him.” **Purrs like a kitten, doesn’t it?” 

















N LAST MONTH’S ISSUE of THE 

JournaL there were three ques- 
tions selected from each of the 
1946 Part I and Part II C.P.C.U. 
examinations which we numbered 
I to VI inclusive. It was suggested 
that a reader might test his ability 
to pass C.P.C.U. examinations 
by writing out the answers and 
comparing them, in the November 
issue Of THE JouRNAL, with the 
answers that were acceptable to 
the American Institute graders. 
The answers for which full credit 
was allowed are given herewith. 

It is important to keep in mind 
several points regarding the an- 
swers given to the questions in 
last month’s JOURNAL: 

1. The answers to the various 
sub-parts of the questions have 
been assembled from the papers of 
many examinees and are not nec- 
essarily perfect even though full 
credit was given. 

2. No single examinee answered 
all questions or all sub-parts of 
any one question so fully — in fact 
it would have been impossible in 
the time allowed. 

3. Full credit was given for 
answers that were not as com- 
plete, if all the main points were 
included. 

4. Considerable variation in 
the method of presentation was 


How Well Did You Do? 





By H. J. LOMAN 





permitted. For example, Question 
II in the examination was an- 
swered satisfactorily by identifying 
the similarities and differences in 
the several contracts, without re- 
peating the detailed items in each 
case. Moreover, it was not neces- 
sary to present the answers in 
columnar form, even though this 
facilitated grading. 

The answers are arranged in 
the sequence as given in the Oc- 
tober JOURNAL. 


ANSWER TO Question I 


(a) This is more than a service or 
maintenance contract because it 
promises payment for losses caused 
by fire, theft and accident. Such 
losses are beyond the control of the 
promisor and it is customary for 
state insurance departments to pos- 
sess the power to regulate promises to 
pay for loss by fire, theft and acciden- 
tal damage. Only those who hold 
proper licenses are allowed to issue 
such contracts. 

(b) The customary requirements of 

an insurable hazard are: 

1. The units to be insured 
must be numerous enough 
and homogeneous enough 
for the proper application 
of the law of large numbers. 

2. The loss to be insured 
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against must be of a kind 

that is definite as to time 

and place. 

3. The hazard insured against 
must be of such a nature 
that loss would be accidental 
and fortuitous — beyond 
the deliberate control of the 
insured. 

4. The risks must not be of 
such a nature or so concen- 
trated that there would be 
danger of a single loss or 
connected series of losses 
constituting a catastrophe 
to the insurer. 

. The extent of the risk must 
be measurable. 

(c) Insofar as fire, theft and acci- 
dental damage are concerned, this 
plan could fulfill all the requirements 
of an insurable hazard. On the other 
hand, those portions of the plan that 
promise to take care of breakdown and 
service repairs do not meet fully the 
requirements of accidental and fortui- 
tous loss. Such events are normally to 
be expected but depend to a large 
extent on the age of the radio and the 
care in handling by the owner. In 
these respects the plan is simply a 
maintenance contract for ordinary 
service. 


wn 


ANSWER TO Questron II 
**B’s”? ADVICE 
(Personal Property Floater) 

(a) Hazards Covered: This is an 
‘fall risks” policy and includes every 
risk in ‘‘C’s’? combination plus all 
other risks not specifically excluded. 
The principal excluded causes of 
loss are: wear, tear, deterioration, 
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dampness of atmosphere, repairing 
and renovating processes, war, insur- 
rection, and confiscation by the Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Locations Covered: Permanent 
or primary residence and elsewhere 
world wide, except that secondary 
residence is covered for an amount 
not exceeding 10 per cent of the policy 
face value. 

(c) Property Specifically Excluded: 
Automobiles, motor vehicles, aircraft, 
boats, conveyances and their equip- 
ment and furnishings, except when 
removed therefrom and actually on 
insured’s premises. Animals; Govt. 
property; money over $100; securities, 
accounts, bills, deeds, tickets, etc. 
over $500; ordinary breakage of 
glasses, glassware, statuary, bric-a- 
brac, etc.; unscheduled business or 
professional property when outside 
the insured’s residence; property on 
exhibition. 

(d) Provisions regarding property 
of others: Members of family of same 
household have same protection as 
insured (on or off premises). At option 
of insured, guests and others on 
premises are covered, servants also cov- 
ered away from premises (for property 
in physical custody) while actually 
engaged in service of insured. 


**q’s”? ADVICE 

(Fire & Extended Coverage) 

(a) Hazards Covered: The risks 

covered are fire, lightning, windstorm, 

hail, explosion, riot, riot attending 

strike, civil commotion, aircraft, vehi- 
cles, and smoke. 

(b) Locations Covered: Full face 

amount applies to described premises; 
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10 per cent of face amount may be 
applied to property anywhere in the 
U. S., Alaska, Canada, or Newfound- 
land. 

(c) Property Specifically Excluded: 
Motor vehicles, boats and aircraft; 
accounts, deeds, bills, evidences of 
debt, currency, money or securities. 

(d) Provisions regarding property 
of others: On the premises it covers 
property of members of insured’s fam- 
ily, servants, and property purchased 
under an installment plan (title still 
in vendor). “Off premises”’ it covers 
property of any member of insured’s 
family permanently residing with 
him, 


(Res. & Outside Theft) 

(a) Hazards Covered: This covers 
loss or damage by theft or attempted 
theft. Theft is defined to include 
burglary, robbery and larceny; mys- 
terious disappearance is presumed to 
be theft. 

(b) Locations Covered: Described 
and depository premises; elsewhere in 
Western Hemisphere if amount of 
insurance is not less than $1,000. 

(c) Property Specifically Excluded: 
Aircraft, automobiles, trailers, motor- 
cycles or their equipment; articles or 
samples for sale or for delivery after 
sale; animals or birds; over $100 in 
money; over $500 in_ securities. 
Property of boarder not related to 
insured. ‘“‘Outside” theft excludes 
property pertaining to business or 
profession of insured and also prop- 
erty while in owned or rented resi- 
dence unless insured is temporarily 
residing there. 

(d) Provisions regarding property 
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of others: Loss from any part of prem- 
ises not occupied exclusively by in- 
sured’s household or any theft away 
from premises is limited to property 
of the insured, permanent member of 
household and residence employee. 
(This is interpreted to mean that 
guests’ property on insured’s prem- 
ises is covered for theft, but such 
property is not covered “away from 
premises.”’) Property of boarder not 
related to insured is specifically ex- 
cluded. 


ANSWER TO QuesTION III 

(a) “Surplus to policyholders’ is 
described as a residual item because 
it is that amount which remains after 
actual liabilities are deducted from the 
assets. 

(b) The accuracy of the amount 
of “surplus to policyholders” is de- 
pendent on the accuracy of all the 
other figures in the balance sheet. 
Most important of these are the un- 
earned premium reserve, investments, 
and loss reserves. The valuations of 
the first two are to a substantial extent 
determined by law or ruling, and in 
the absence of fraud, may be assumed 
to be in accordance with the pre- 
scribed formulas. Even though invest- 
ments are accurately valued on a 
given date it is important to know 
about the probability of change. This 
requires a knowledge of the type of 
investments in the portfolio and their 
relative price stability. State laws and 
regulations governing loss reserve 
have greater flexibility. Therefore 
much judgment enters into the valua- 
tion of loss reserves and it is necessary 
to know what the company’s policy 














has been in the past before one can 
determine whether or not the reserves 
are adequate. 

(c) When “surplus to policyhold- 
ers’’ is expressed as a ratio, the signifi- 
cant denominator consists of thé actual 
or true liabilities (loss and unearned 
premium reserves). This shows quickly 
the amount of the leeway for each 
dollar. of obligations. Because of its 
conservative nature a comparison of 
“surplus to policyholders”? with total 
liabilities is usually regarded as 
equally significant. 

(d) In addition to financial strength 
the other tests to be applied to 
an insurance carrier in order to 
determine its desirability fora 
policyholder relate to the serv- 
ice, contract, and cost. Specifi- 
cally: 

1. Does it assist freely in in- 
spection and engineering 
work in order to prevent 
losses? 

2. Does it take care of the un- 
usual as well as usual insur- 
ance requirements? 

3. Does it have a reputation for 
settling claims promptly and 
fairly? 

4. To the extent, if any, that 
its contracts are not stand- 
ard, how broad or limited 
are they? 

5. Last, but not least, does it 
provide insurance at a cost 
in keeping with the service 
that it renders? 


ANSWER TO QuEsTION IV 


(a) There is nothing in either the 
Analytic or Universal Mercantile 
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schedules that specifically makes al- 
lowance for the individual insured’s 
favorable fire loss experience. 

Both of these methods of schedule 
rating serve, by charges and credits to 
different base rates, to set rates that 
reflect the essential difference in haz- 
ards between individual risks. For the 
most part they measure the physical 
characteristics and not individual ex- 
perience. Moreover it should be added 
that even though favorable or unfa- 
vorable experience of a large class 
of risks over a period warrants rate 
adjustment, the same may not be true 
of an individual risk. The principle 
of pooling or combining risks that 
underlies successful insurance opera- 
tion, requires large volumes of ex- 
posure and loss data to achieve maxi- 
mum certainty or credibility. The loss 
experience of a single risk (one unit of 
exposure) can carry little weight. 
Especially is this the case in fire loss 
because the frequency of such loss 
for a single risk is so low that the ex- 
perience for any reasonable period of 
time is likely to be quite unreliable. 
In fact, it will probably deviate widely 
from the experience of the group — 
much worse when a fire loss occurs 
and infinitely better when there is 
none. Such erratic behavior pre- 
cludes practical application of experi- 
ence rating of a single fire risk. 

(b) The same basic principles ap- 
ply to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates, i.e., the principle of 
averaging requires large volumes of 
exposure and loss data to achieve 
certainty. However, this type of in- 
surance differs from fire insurance 
because it is common for a single in- 
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sured compensation risk to have many, 
instead of a single exposure unit. As 
the size of a compensation risk in- 
creases, the number of exposure units 
in it increases also. Therefore credi- 
bility of the loss experience increases 
with size. This leads to the use of a 
graduated scale that measures the 
extent to which the experience may 
be believed for different sizes of risks 
and gradually approaches 100 per 
cent credibility for the very large 
risks, 


ANSWER TO QuEsTION V 

(a) In recent years the manufac- 
turing industries and the railroads 
have attempted to determine the true 
causes of all accidents whether or not 
they resulted in serious or minor in- 
jury. All accidents were reported and 
thoroughly investigated. 

Study has shown that the over- 
whelming majority of industrial acci- 
dents are preventable and that human 
failure rather than machine failure is 
the primary accident cause. This has 
led to placing principal emphasis on 
education and supervision: 

Education. The public, manage- 
ment and the workers have been 
kept continually informed as to the 
facts and figures of the wastes and 
dangers of industrial accidents and 
the ways and means for their preven- 
tion. Efforts have been directed to- 
ward making employees “‘safety con- 
scious” and they have been carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained to 
meet the hazards of their particular 
jobs. 

Supervision, both public and pri- 
vate. In some .states officials make 
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periodic tours of inspection of indus- 
trial plants to point out hazards and 
enforce safety legislation. Industry 
employs safety engineers. Reliance 
has been placed on the shop foreman 
who is primarily responsible for the 
instruction of his subordinates and 
the enforcement of safety regulations 
in his department. 


Concurrently safety engineering 
has influenced machine designs and 
manufacturing processes; railroads 


have improved materials, roadbeds, 
signal devices, straightened curves, 
and eliminated grade crossings. 

(b) Similar procedures might well 
be followed to increase automobile 
highway safety. 

First of all careful investigation and 
reporting of all accidents must be re- 
quired in all parts of the nation so 
that the causes of accidents may be 
determined. Then, as in industry, 
prevention efforts can be directed in- 
telligently, methods of education and 
supervision of drivers and pedestrians 
and improved safety engineering of 
highways and motor vehicles can be 
devised and applied. 

That the human element is the 
major factor in automobile accidents 
is generally recognized. Carelessness, 
thoughtlessness and general incompe- 
tence are more responsible than 
physical handicaps, mechanical de- 
fects, or poorly designed highways. 
For this reason education that will de- 
velop safety-mindedness should head the 
list of prevention techniques. 

Supervision of large numbers of 
individual drivers is more difficult 
than supervision of employees but 
uniform and strict driver qualification 











laws accompanied by the tightening 
of penalties for traffic violations and strict 
application of financial responsibility 
statutes should greatly reduce the 
number of careless and incompetent 
drivers. 

Maintenance of equipment with respect 
to brakes, lights, and tires is exceed- 
ingly important and while this may 
seem to be emphasizing the physical 
side, it is really a problem of forcing 
individuals to take the proper precau- 
tions. This requires a rigorous vehicle 
inspection system. The car manufac- 
turers have made great progress in 
engineering a car that can be oper- 
ated safely at higher speeds if it is 
properly maintained and in the hands 
of a properly qualified driver. 

Of course, there is plenty of room 
for improvement in highway designing 
and engineering, but the best designing 
in the world will be of no value unless 
individual drivers are careful, com- 
petent, courteous and conscious of 
their responsibility. 


ANSWER TO QuesTION VI 


If one is to successfully defend a 
definite sequence of the four most 
urgent additions to “‘G’s” insurance 
protection, either some assumptions 
are necessary or additional informa- 
tion should be supplied. Therefore 
the answer to this question is not an 
open and shut matter. In any event, 
the most important principle to be 
observed is the severity of the loss to 
which “G” is exposed, i.e., the ex- 
tent of financial consequences of not 
having insurance. 

With this principle as a starting 
point it is likely the best case can be 
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made for the bailee customers’ goods 
policy being rated as the No. 1 need. 
Although “‘G’s” customers’ goods are 
exposed at all locations and in transit, 
the big catastrophe hazard exists at 
the main plant to which the goods are 
funneled. Thus a single event at the 
main plant could cause damage to the 
property of the majority of ‘‘G’s” 
customers. This is serious not only 
on account of the value of the de- 
stroyed property, but also because it 
may mean the loss of future business, 
if customers are not satisfactorily in- 
demnified. 

Public liability insurance can be jus- 
tified as the second most important 
coverage. Inasmuch as ‘‘G’s’’ business 
operations are spread over many 
locations difficult to supervise, acci- 
dental injury to non-employees could 
involve him in ruinous. court awards. 
Some persons might even recommend 
this coverage as No. 1, but the size of 
any single loss of this kind is likely to 
be over-shadowed by the possible 
magnitude of a loss to customers’ 
goods and the direct consequences 
thereof, 

Power plant insurance is also impor- 
tant because of the nature of the busi- 
ness with its high pressure vessels and 
boilers located in a densely populated 
area. A single explosion could cause 
enormous damage. to life and prop- 
erty. Therefore, the need for this pro- 
tection rates very close to the other 
two. 
U. & O. insurance, blanket fidelity 
protection, and fire insurance on the 
truck fleet compete for the position 
of the fourth most urgent policy. The 
final determination depends on the 
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circumstances. 

During a period such as the present 
when substitute facilities are unob- 
tainable it would appear that U. & O. 
insurance would be the most impor- 
tant of these three, because a shut- 
down caused by an insurable hazard 
might result in a substantial loss of 
profits and continuing expenses. 

If the 20 trucks are kept in one 
building a fire policy on them might 
be considered the fourth most impor- 
tant protection. 

It is also possible to defend a Blanket 
Fidelity Bond as the No. 4 contract. 
““G’s’’ operations are wide-spread and 
presumably his employees many. He 
cannot supervise them all or keep 
complete track of all receipts and dis- 
bursements. Although theft of cus- 


es 
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tomers’ property no doubt would be 
discovered before reaching large pro- 
portions and the cash amounts in- 
volved in each transaction are small, 
nevertheless the aggregates might be 
large. If peculations are systematic and 
regular they may not be discovered 
for a long time and eventually may 
be quite substantial. Moreover, some 
of “G’s” main office employees are 
likely to have access to large sums of 
money, thus making a fidelity bond 
urgent. 


The composite answers to all 
the 1946 C.P.C.U. examination 
questions will be published within 
the next few months by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property & Lia- 
bility Underwriters, Inc. 


About C.P.C.U. Examinations 











The method of preparation for the examinations is not prescribed by 


the Institute. Some may do so by taking the regular degree-granting 
courses at universities or colleges, others may take special courses offered 
by evening or extension departments of universities or colleges, some may 
attend special classes conducted by their agencies or local underwriters’ 
associations, others may prepare by self-study. 

The Institute will encourage the offering of the necessary courses by the 
educational institutions already operating in the communities where the 
candidates are located. It will also advise and furnish guidance to special 
study groups that are sponsored by local underwriters’ associations, par- 
ticular agencies or any group of underwriters with common interests who 
band themselves together for mutual benefit in studying for the 
examinations. 

If a person is interested in attending a study group in his own city he 
may secure the name and address of the leader of the group from the 
office of the Dean of the Institute, Hamilton Court, 39th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


























Court “Decisions XVII 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Restaurateur — A woman, 
after finishing her luncheon in a res- 
taurant, was approaching the stairway 
leading to the door when she slipped on 
some food. Her heel caught near the 
top step and she plunged head first 
down the stairway. She brought suit 
against the restaurant owner to recover 
for the resulting injuries and was awarded 
$650. The restaurateur appealed, but 
the judgment was affirmed. (Eat-A- 
Bite v. Buechner (Colorado 1945) 163 
Pac. 2d 198.) 

a er 

Liability of Beauty Parlor Owner — A 
woman, who had been a customer of a 
beauty shop for 9 years, was induced by 
a hairdresser in the shop to take a new 
“cold wave” instead of her usual “‘ heat 
wave.” The hairdresser administered 
the wrong preparation, and as a result 
the woman’s hair began falling out in 
bunches some days later until the top 
of her head became completely bald. 
This condition persisted until after she 
was treated by a physician. In her suit 
against the beauty shop owner to re- 
cover for her injury, the jury brought 
in a verdict in her favor and the trial 
court entered judgment accordingly. 
This judgment was affirmed on appeal. 
(Cowhig v. Cafarelli (Massachusetts 
1945) 63 N.E. 2d 347.) 





Liability of Storekeeper — A woman 
customer in a store, while at the meat 
counter waiting for her change, ob- 
served a clerk dumping onions in a bin 
behind her. She saw that some of the 
onions rolled out of the bin and scattered 
over the floor. At that moment she 
received her change and started to take 
a step back and look at the floor, but she 
stepped on an onion and slipped and 
fell to the floor, fracturing an arm. She 
sued the store and recovered judgment 
on a jury’s verdict in her favor. The 
appellate court sustained it, holding, 
among other things, that the question 
of the woman’s contributory negligence 
was for the jury. (Tribout v. Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company (Missouri 
1945) 191 S.W. 2d 261.) 

i ill 

Liability of Home Owners — A woman, 
while employed as a laundress in the 
residence of a husband and wife, was 
descending the stairway to the basement 
when she fell down the stairs, sustaining 
serious injuries. The fall was caused by 
a mop extending into the passageway, 
having been placed there by the wife. 
In her suit for damages against both the 
husband and wife, she obtained a $7,000 
verdict. This judgment was affirmed on 
appeal. (Greer v. McCrory (Missouri 
1946) 192 S.W. 2d 431.) 






























ERVICE is a word that is known 
S ,to every insurance agent. It is 
more than just selling the right 
kind of policy and then going to 
work when the claim rolls in. 
More than any other factor, it is 
the builder of good will, which is 
the life blood of every business. 
There isn’t an agent, big or little, 
who doesn’t know that. But, 
brother, when you’re talking about 
the kind of service the small town 
agent must give, “‘super” is the 
word — s-u-p-e-r! 

We small town agents have a 
lot of respect for our “big time” 
colleagues in the sleek cities. Their 
clients are “big business,” they 
deal with the most complex in- 
surance problems in the manuals; 
they have learned city ways and 
scrupulously follow city methods, 
as it is right and proper. But they 
miss a lot of the solid fun that 
comes of working in a small town 
— fun that is born of friendships 
closely cemented, competition that 
is keen and fast, and the super- 
service every small town agent is 
called upon to render. 

In fact, to provide real service 
in a small town, you have to know 
far more than the elements and 
intricacies of insurance — the dif- 
ference between a comprehensive 
fire and theft and a comprehen- 
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sive personal liability policy. Such 
knowledge is essential, but on 
Main Street it also is a mighty 
good idea to know such things as 
the name of the capital of Alberta, 
or the best hotel on the “‘Sky Line 
Drive” in Virginia; the distance 
between Pittsburgh and Colum- 
bus and the best boarding school 
for not-too-bright boys or girls. 
Your small town clients are in- 
terested in that sort of thing and, 
of course, if you can help a client 
the probabilities are that he will 
help you. 

The city man must know all the 
deeper complexities of underwriting 
and the art of salesmanship. He 
must know where to make the 
right contacts, the proper methods 
of approach, the clinching argu- 
ments and the psychology that 
turns a prospect into a client. His 
ways are smooth and thoroughly 
informed, but he might be stumped 
if Mrs. Joe Bloke, after agreeing 
to take a little insurance on her 
household goods, should ask him 
about the length of pregnancy in 
dogs, or the name of a really good 
cough medicine. 

It’s funny, some of the questions 
our rural prospects and clients can 
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toss in the laps of their insurance 
agents. I’d like to mention a few, 
just to prove my point about giving 
extra service in the small town, 
and how, in fact, it can help any 
insurance man. 

Mrs. Smith had acquired, by 
some strange prestidigitation, a 
new car. She had her license and 
her broker had provided the proper 
coverage. She wanted to take a 
trip to New England, but she had 
never been there before and had 
no idea how to plan her route. 
The insurance man was handy at 
the moment, so she asked him to 
help her. It happened that he was 
familiar with New England high- 
ways, knew some handy short- 
cuts and good places to eat and 
interesting places to visit. So he 
made a little outline for her with 
simple but adequate directions 
but he did more than that; he 
made a real friend of Mrs. Smith, 
who ever since has relied on his 
knowledge and judgment. 

Mr. X, rather late in life. mar- 
ried a widow and thereby acquired 
a growing daughter, of whom he 
was very fond. Several years later 
the girl was ready for boarding 
school and that posed a problem 
for Mr. X and his wife, for’ they 
never had given much thought 
to such things, especially schools 
for girls who were not too bright. 
His broker had helped Mr. X in 
some other matters, so one day 














he asked what he thought about 
schools. 

An insurance man gets around 
and if he doesn’t know the answer 
to a question on the spur of the 
moment, he usually knows where 
he can get it. In the case of Mr. X, 
the agent went to work and the 
next day he turned up with a list 
of schools in a wide price range — 
and with not too rigid scholarship 
standards. Mr. X was more than 
pleased. For the insurance agent, 
it was just another service, but 
he knew that it had gone far to 
increase this client’s confidence in 
him. 

One of the most amusing ques- 
tions ever dropped in an agent’s 
lap came from a woman who 
heard that he had once lived in 
a town at the other end of the 
state and was, therefore, familiar 
with its social customs and stan- 
dards. The agent was spending a 
quiet evening at home, when he 
was aroused by the telephone. It 
proved to be Mrs. B, for whom he 
had written some insurance. 

“T am going to (she men- 
tioned the name of the town) for 
the week-end. You’ve lived there, 
haven’t you?” 

The agent admitted that he had. 

“This may seem like a funny 
question to ask a man, but I[ 
thought maybe you could help me. 
The friends I will visit there are 
going to take me to a meeting of 
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formal?” 

The agent, who knew the so- 
ciety in question, told Mrs. B that 
the meetings were held in the 
evening and that the members 
usually “‘dressed” for them. 

**That’s just it,” she cut in, “‘my 
friends didn’t 


the Literary Society. Is it pretty 
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wore evening clothes and, there- 
fore, ipso facto, the women un- 
doubtedly dressed formally for the 
occasion. He seemed to recollect 
someone wearing a white dress 
once which caught his eye. It was 
he also remembered, a long dress. 
*T believe, Mrs. B” he said, 
“that it would 





tell me and I 
don’t know 
whether to take 
a dinner gown 
or an evening 
gown. What do 
you thing about 
it?” 

Now, of 
course, for most 
men, even in- 
cluding insur- 
ance men, the 
subject of wom- 
en’s clothes is 
an unfamiliar 
world. They 
know that wom- 
en wear Clothes, 
they usually like 
them. But ask any man what his 
wife wore at the last party, and 
it’s dollars to doughnuts he won’t 
be able to tell you. He notices 
clothes, but the details, the length, 
the cut, the style, simply do not 
register. 

This agent had a smoothly work- 
ing mind, however, and he re- 
membered that the men generally 
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. . extra service helps 





be proper to 
have an evening 
dress.”’ 

Our colleague 
knew that he 
was getting 
pretty far out 
at the end of a 
mighty shaky 
limb, but Mrs. 
B was reassured. 
“OR, that’s 
fine,’’ she 
laughed, “I have 
a nice pale blue 
that [Ill take 
along with me. 
Thank you; you 
have been very 
helpful.” 

A week later, the agent received 
another call from Mrs. B, and to 
his immense relief he learned that 
he had guessed right and the eve- 
ning gown had been most ap- 
propriate. The story isn’t quite 
finished, because that agent is 
acquiring all of Mrs. B’s business. 
She has confidence in him, prob- 
ably more so than if he had given 














her a learned lecture on little 
known facts of liability insurance. 

Yes, the small town agent may 
be asked to take a deposit to the 
bank for a store proprietor who 
cannot leave the shop, or spend an 
evening as a baby sitter, or look in 
the Wall Street Journal for paint 
quotations so that a friend can 
make his inventory, or even if he 
is very, very fortunate — offer a 
tip on where to find a house. He 
listens to the intimate stories of 
operations, he hears with patience 
the complaints about the high 
price of everything, he is pvlied 


te 
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with questions about where to get 
butter and meat, white shirts and 
nylons, and anything else that 
may be currently short. 

He is likely to be a doctor, 
banker, plumber, baker or candle- 
stickmaker to his clients; he works 
by day and he works by night. He 
serves on committees and boards 
and local service groups. His views 
are respected, he builds confi- 
dence, he is in demand and he 
gives the best service he knows 
how. His path at times may be a 
little thorny, but with it all, he has 
fun — and that is real living. 


The Servant “Problem— 


‘Whereas, notwithstanding the many excellent laws now in force 
for punishing hired servants for robbing their masters or mis- 
tresses, yet noblemen as well as commoners are daily sufferers; and 
seldom a session but great numbers are convicted, to the utter ruin 
of many families, as also a scandal to the Christian religion. This is 
to give notice that at the request of several housekeepers, books will 
be opened next Saturday at the Devil Tavern, Charing Cross, at ten 
o’clock, wherein any person may subscribe, paying 6 pence p.c. for 
a share called a one thousand pound stock; no more shares than 
3,000 and the call for the stock not to exceed 10s p.c. the first year 
by quarterly payments. This society will insure to all masters and 
mistresses whatever loss they shall sustain by theft from any servant 
that is ticketed and registered in this society.” 





— London Post, 1720 A.D. 
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¢ The farmer is an excellent 
source of premiums for the 
agent who will spend time 
and effort to go after them 


Those Pastures Are Greener 


ISTANT PASTURES, we are told, 
D aren’t really as green as they 
look, they only seem that way. 

But the aggressive insurance 
agent who has been casting a 
thoughtful eye beyond his office 
window to the lush farm areas 
which surround his town is not 
being tricked by the mirage of 
distance when he sees bright green 
pastures beyond. Those pastures 
are greener, and agents who have 
been passing up farm risks have 
simply been letting wealth slip 
right through their fingers. 

There is real money to be made 
in writing the insurance needs of 
the farmer and if you don’t believe 
it, let’s look at a few facts. While 
this article, of course, will.be most 
interesting to rural agents — that 
is, those who operate from small 
communities in the heart of farm- 
ing territories — even some of the 
bigger city agents will find rich 
business. waiting to be harvested 
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in the rural areas just outside the 
urban limits. 

Merely reading census figures 
on farm values will not give you 
the information you need. Insur- 
able farm values fluctuate greatly 
from state to state and even from 
county to county. Instead, I would 
suggest to you that when you are 
analyzing your rural possibilities 
that you make an analysis of your 
individual working area. Take an 
area extending 10 miles in each 
direction from your town. This 
will give you 400 square miles — 
and many agents travel far greater 
distances. The size of the farms 
will vary with the type of farming, 
but even on a conservative basis of 
four farms to a section, you will 
have 1,600 prospects. 

What about these 1,600 prospects? 
Are they in the doldrums? 








Are they hard up? 
Not by a long shot. 

They are now, and have been 
for the past few years, “in the 
money.” In this connection, I 
would like to refer to Business 
Action, issue of January 28th: 


“As to farm prices, there is no 
prospect of any recession. On the 
other hand, they are more likely 
to be pressing the ceiling, as the 
active demand resulting from main- 
tained and, in some instances, in- 
creased purchasing power will ex- 
ceed the available supply. Besides, 
the 90 per cent of parity guarantee 
in effect on virtually all farm prod- 
ucts is of itself an important incen- 
tive to produce to capacity. Gross 
farm income is expected to be some- 
what in excess of $20 billion. 

“With assurance of good prices 
and almost an unlimited outlet, 
farmers will be active purchasers of 
the products of other industries. An 
active demand for virtually all kinds 
of things a farmer uses on his farm 

_ is foreseen. A wide demand for farm 
machinery of all kinds already is in 
evidence.” 


Is this period of farm prosperity 
likely to end all too soon? I not 
only hope not, but honestly think 
not. There will quite likely be 
some leveling off, but fundamen- 
tally everyone —the politician, 
the merchant, the banker, the 
businessman — knows that if our 
country is to prosper the farmer 
must be prosperous. 
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What is the farmer doing with 
his money? Referring to Farm-O- 
Gram, prepared and distributed 
by Successful Farming, we find that 
the assets of the farmer have in- 
creased from: ‘$53.8 billion in 
1940 to $90.8 billion in 1945, and 
the equity in the property he owns 
has increased from $43.8 billion in 
1940 to $81.8 billion in 1945.” 

Again quoting: “Mortgages are 
still the biggest debt farmers bear. 
BUT the total is only 5.2 billions 
— a decrease of 18.7 percent during 
the war years. The reduction in 
1942-44 averaged more than 400 
million dollars per year, compared 
with an average reduction of only 
about 50 million dollars per year 
for 1940 and 1941.” 

The farmers are saving their 
money and are using a good share 
of their savings to pay off the old 
mortgage. As additional proof, I 
refer to the Chicago Tribune of May 
2 which reported an address by 
the president of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


“Recalling that the bank two 
years ago had on its books 41 loans 
on farm real estate, Condit said 
this has now been reduced to three. 
He said less than 1 per cent of its 
resources is out on loan. Seventy 
per cent is invested in government 
securities and the remaining 29 per 
cent is cash. This is a general trend 
and emphasizes that there “‘is no 
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need for government agencies to 
supply credit to farmers,”’ he said. 

‘Condit disclosed that the Beards- 
town Bank is conducting an ag- 
gressive campaign to persuade farm- 
ers who have government loans of 
one kind or another to do their fi- 
nancing through local banks. 

**“We write these farmers letters 
and then go out 
to see them,’ 
Condit said. 
‘We show them 
that we can pro- 
vide their credit 
needs at a com- 
parable or lower 
rate than they 
are paying on 
government 
money.’ 

**Country 
banksgenerally 
are putting on 
field men and 
hiring farm ad- 
visers who sug- 
gest to the farm- 
ers improved 
methods ofpro- 
duction and at 
the same time 
present the case of the small bank.” 
Can you imagine banks employ- 

ing field men to solicit the farmers’ 
loans? That is certainly a different 
picture from the condition that 
existed just a few years back. 

A sizeable sum now in the 
hands of the farmers will be spent 
for machinery and various appli- 
ances as soon as they become avail- 
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. rich business waits to be harvested 
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able. The average farmer today is 
a progressive individual and mech- 
anized farms will become more 
and more commonplace — more 
values for alive agents to insure. 
And are the young folks leaving 
the farm or refusing to go back 
after having seen “Paree”? Not 
according to the 
Prairie Farmer, 
issue of April 
3s 


“Tllinois’ pro- 
gram of on-the- 
job training for 
ex-GI’s is proving 
that they will go 
back to the farm. 

‘*There jare 
2,000 returned 
servicemen in Il- 
linois who have 
already been ap- 
proved for on-the- 
job farm training. 
By June 1 an esti- 
mated additional 
4,000 to 8,000 
veterans will be 
enrolled, accord- 
ing to J. E. Hill, supervisor of 
vocational agricultural education 
in Illinois. 

** ‘Tn all of my 18 years of teach- 
ing vocational agriculture,’ says 
Arthur Foster, vocational agricul- 
ture teacher in the Lincoln, Illinois 
high school, ‘never have I had such 
an interested group of young men! 
Because of the war, most of these 
fellows are four years behind, they 











know what they want and are 
eager to get it. They certainly 
aren’t in these classes because Dad 
sent them.’ ” 


Incidentally, you have, no 
doubt, been giving thought to the 
possibility of taking a veteran into 
your agency under the G. I. Bill. 
There is a lot of material available 
telling you how and the conditions 
under which it can be done. 

But how are you going to get 
your share of this farm business 
from the men who are “in the 
money,” paying off their mort- 
gages and buying machinery? As 
I see them, here are the answers, 
a, b, c style: 

By knowing not only the con- 
ditions of the policy you have to 
sell but the one your competitor is 
selling as well. By familiarizing 
yourself with the needs of the farm- 
ers in your area. By giving Service. 
(Incidentally, service in the opin- 
ion of the farmer doesn’t consist 
of a visit every five years to solicit 
the renewal.) By being a judge of 
values, qualified to make a reason- 
ably-accurate estimate of building 
values. Certainly by being able to 
judge utility value. By familiar- 
izing yourself with the underwriting 
requirements of your company and 
adhering to those requirements. I 
can think of no branch of the in- 
surance business where good common 
sense is more in demand. There are 
other branches requiring a higher 
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degree of technical knowledge, but 
common sense cannot be obtained 
through reading textbooks. 

Agents have used various meth- 
odsof compiling their prospect lists. 
The good old system of cold can- 
vass has been relied on by some, 
others have watched the sales and 
removals, while some have de- 
veloped sizeable volumes through 
service rendered the owners who 
are distantly removed from their 
farms. In this latter instance, good 
use has been made of surveys. We 
have heard a great deal about 
surveys the past few years but 
fundamentally the successful farm 
business has always operated on 
the survey plan. An application 
can well be considered a survey 
because that, in substance, is what 
it is intended to be. It might well 
be mentioned, too, that author- 
ities in the business can prove that 
no company has ever succeeded 
in the proper handling or develop- 
ment of farm business on other 
than the application or survey 
plan. 

Each agent must decide for him- 
self the branch of insurance he 
intends to push. If he prefers sit- 
ting in his office or if he thrives 
best strictly in city atmosphere, 
he need give no second thought 
to the farm business. If, on the 
other hand, he prefers the wide 
open spaces, the fresh air of the 
country, an opportunity to get 




















close to nature, enjoys meeting 
and talking with farmers, can 
speak their language and has his 
share of common sense, he should 
, succeed as a farm insurance agent. 
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May I suggest that you analyze 
your qualifications and apply your- 
self. You will find that your com- 
pensation will be in proportion to 
the effort you exert. 


cAn niversary 

















They sleep 
Under the sod 
Their white crosses 
Endless 
Against the grassy green 
Of dormant Hope. 
~*~ * * 
Maybe they dream 
But not of sky 
Or wind 
Or sea 
Or moon 
Or sun 
Or stars 
After all 
They were sure of these. 
* om * 
Perhaps, then 
Of us 
They dream 
Not white 
Nor black 
Nor yellow 
Nor red 
Of us 
Their brothers 
They dream. 
:s ss 
And yearn. 
- Louts A. MILts 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years -A go 


Comity between states in the supervision of insurance is, in my opinion, the 
fulcrum on which the administration of the laws in this country turns. . . . 
I mean the facility with which an insurance company domiciled in one state 
is generally permitted to conduct itself in another state in accordance with its 
rights and powers in the state where it is domiciled, provided that the laws of 
the state in which it is domiciled are substantially in accord with those in the 
state to which it is admitted. — Hon. John C. Blackall. 


Four Years -A go 


Your client is not primarily interested in your opinions, however serviceable 
and useful they may be to him. Furthermore, he must have the information 
assembled in the way he wants it. . . . If you want to place a completed job 
in his hands to which he will give detailed attention, you had better try to over- 
come the inclination to standardize the assembled information as to type or 
scope or form, for he then immediately gets the impression that you . . . are 
not particularly interested in his problems. — E. B. Berkeley. 


Two Years -Ago 


All of us are interested in the problem of the war disabled. . . . It is not an- 
ticipated that there will be much difficulty in persuading the patriotic American 
people — business men and industrialists — to employ these men. . . . But a 
wholesale hiring of disabled veterans as a matter of justice to them and out of 
our gratitude and appreciation is not the full solution of the problem. The real 
problem will come not tomorrow, but a number of years from now when the 
war enthusiasm is over and when there may no longer be a labor shortage. 
— Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines. 
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DESPITE HANDICAPS. In the Terrace Room of the IT CAN BE DONE. Some of the 300 visiting busi- 
Hotel Plaza Vincent Trypuc (left), blind veteran, works nessmen look on as Lloyd Martin, a veteran who is 
a drill press while George Soto, double arm amputee, paralyzed from the waist down, does intricate watch 
operates a scroll saw, to prove to New York business making. The demonstration was sponsored last 
leaders that wounded veterans make valuable employees. Aueust by the V.A. and the A.W.V.S. 


A “Demonstrate Skill 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


MAN THE SAILS! Former German train- 
ing vessel Horst Wessel, rechristened the 
Eagle, ends her voyage from Bremerhaven 
as she sails for New London to take up 
new duties as a Coast Guard training bark. 


On the Waves ¥ 


WORK OR FUN? Reminiscent of Venice — but only York Beach, 
Maine. Heavy rains caused brooks to overflow their banks, 
raising the water level higher than the hub caps of cars parked in 
the streets of this resort town. Residents, abandoning their autos 
for boats, found them by far the better means of transportation. 





" . 
RESCUE. A fireman hacks desperately at 
the cabin of this B-25 in an attempt to 
reach three crew members and six pas- 


sengers trapped within the wreckage. 
Although injured, all were saved. 


A Aviation 





FALLEN GIANT. Another view of the B-25’s scattered wreckage. HBAPPY 
The Army bomber overshot the runway at Washington National iffy differe 
Airport, crashed into a ravine and burst into flames, carrying with qj Long I 
it both passengers and crew. Firemen and a rescue squad arrived . seriou 
at the scene quickly and soon had the blaze under control. Wenders it 





THE NEWS JN 


UP IN THE AIR. Was he driving a SMASHING IMPACT. The force of this collision between a San Francixaj PILEUE 
truck or an airplane, this driver won- Oakland electric bridge train and a trolley broke the trolley almost inj up and 
dered when the truck, forced off the and injured 29 persons. Fifty people trapped inside the streetcar weren@ one wa: 
road, soared into the air. His front cued by firemen. The cause of the accident is undetermined, since wi the roac 
wheels had hit a guywire, he found. nesses say that the wigwag signal was working at the time. autos sa 








. WBAPPY ENDING. This ride, which began happily enough, ended on 

al iffy different note. Shortly after the light plane had taken off from Hicks- 

th a} Long Island, Air Park, carrying two passengers, it crashed in Com- 

ed ak, seriously injuring both of the men who were aboard. In this picture, 
#enders inspect the crumpled remains of the plane. 
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IN PICTURE 


ncixag PILEUP. In this spectacular accident in California, 25 cars were piled 
i . up and only nine could leave under their own steam, although no 
n@one was badly injured. Smoke from a burning dump drifted over 
i@ the road, obscuring one driver’s vision. When he stopped, the other 
autos sailed into the smokescreen and into each other. 





wae at a y > “ 
CRACKUP. The wreckage of a two-seater 
plane, formerly used for Army training pur- 
poses, lies in an orchard three miles west of 
Colfax, California, where it crashed. Pilot 
and his passenger were both severely injured. 


S 


Accident V 


UNEXPECTED GUEST. Shortly after mid- 
night this truck crashed through the wall of 
a Texas home and landed unceremoniously 
in the bedroom. The woman in the room 
was not injured — but badly startled! 





MF YOU HELP ME 
CATON THIEF 


LAST STRAW. To be the victim of burglars once is 
bad — but twice is too much. Frank Manziani (left) 
and an employee advertise a reward for the capture 
of thieves who stole first two radios, then four more, 
from Manziani’s furniture store in Philadelphia. 


A ‘Personalities 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


JUST IN TIME. Andre Safford, two and a half, owes his 
life to two policemen, who were notified that the boy was 
sitting casually on the Long Island Railroad tracks 
playing with his toys. They snatched Andre to safety just 
before the New York-Montauk express thundered by. 


Miscellaneous V 


TOPSY-TURVY. The tornado which spiralled destructively AVAILABLE. For sale: one winding, 
through Wells, Minnesota, last August left in its wake auto- shaded road, about a mile long, which has 
mobiles piled up like children’s toys. Here a passerby inspects been declared Army surplus property. The 
some of the damage done by the terrific windstorm, which razed WAA has put it up for sale, but there have 
buildings, injured 25 persons and killed six in the next town. been no bidders. Wanta buy a road? 































e Connotations of many terms 
change with the times, and 
one of those terms is “bur- 
glary insurance” 


Burglary Insurance Means More 


N 1890, AND EVEN as late as 1919, 
I the word “broadcast” meant, 
in everyday expression, “to scat- 
ter’’ seeds. Today the commonest 
meaning of the word is to “dis- 
seminate audible messages by 
wireless telephony.” In earlier 
times one looking under a “‘hood”’ 
most likely would have found a 
monk; today, you find the engine 
of an automobile. 

These illustrations were used by 
an authority on language to illus- 
trate how the meanings of words 
are not absolute — how, on the 
contrary, a word may mean one 
thing at one time, and to one 
group of people, but quite a dif- 
ferent thing at another time or to 
a different group of people. 

Perhaps the development of bur- 
glary insurance business is being 
retarded by similarly different 
meanings of the word “burglary.” 

Certain types of policies are 
written in which recovery by the 
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insured is predicated upon an act 
of “burglary,” which is defined as 
felonious entry (into the premises 
or safe) by actual force and vio- 
lence when the premises are not 
open for business, of which there 
shall be visible marks made upon 
the exterior of the premises or safe 
at the place of such entry by tools, 
explosives, electricity or chemi- 
cals. Ask the ordinary business 
man what the word means and 
his answer, while far less technical, 
will not do violence to the above 
definition. 

The point is — and even many 
producers do not understand it as 
thoroughly as they should — that 
burglary is only one of many haz- 
ards covered by so-called bur- 
glary insurance policies and that 
the burglary department of an in- 
surance company writes insurance 











against more than burglary losses 
alone. Obviously we can hardly 
expect a prospective buyer of in- 
surance to know without being 
told that burglary insurance fre- 
quently includes coverage for 
losses from robbery and theft, and 
that many contracts give coverage 
so broad that it approaches all- 
risk protection in this field. 

While many of us may feel, 
therefore, that the term burglary 
insurance is inadequate and mis- 
leading, no one has come forward 
with a name that describes it 
better. Maybe that will happen 
some time in the future, but in the 
meantime the smart insurance 
producer will learn just what bur- 
glary insurance does include. Thus 
equipped, he will find it easy to 
outstrip his more literal-minded 
competitor in placing this insur- 
ance, particularly in the present 
era when there is an exceptional 
need and a growing demand for 
it. The growth of the burglary 
business from a premium stand- 
point is sufficient evidence of the 
possibilities for the foresighted pro- 
ducer. For instance, in 1944 stock 
casualty and surety companies 
showed a net premium increase 
for all lines of approximately 8. 
percent over 1943 writings. In the 
same period the net burglary pre- 
miums of these same companies 
increased approximately 20 per- 
cent. Yet this increase is but a 
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fraction of what we may expect if 
producers will train their thoughts 
to selling the broader forms of 
coverage wherever they may be 
applicable. 

The enlightened business man 
of today no longer tries to pick out 
this or that hazard to insure, 
leaving the others to chance. On 
the contrary, he wants and is en- 
titled to receive the coverage now 
available under the broad types 
of policies. The producer who can 
best tailor the coverage to fit the 
risk, giving maximum protection 
at minimum cost, is the one most 
likely to secure the business. 

Most producers have experi- 
enced periods — generally after a 
sensational local burglary or rob- 
bery — when selling was a com- 
paratively easy matter. Too few 
realize, however, that an intel- 
ligent selling campaign at any 
time will seldom go amiss. 

A case in point is the residence 
and outside theft policy. Prac- 
tically every home owner carries 
with him a deep-rooted fear that 
his home will be burglarized. Once 
he realizes that, for a small pre- 
mium, he can buy protection 
against burglary, theft, vandalism 
and away from the premises losses, 
the sale often follows in the natural 
course of events. 

Recently an agent sold 13 resi- 
dence theft policies, in a town of 
approximately 6,500 population, 
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in a single day. No one will deny 
that this was a very successful day 
even without the other lines which 
came to him in the day’s canvass. 

As an example of what a pro- 
ducer can do, assume there is a 
business man who daily has a sub- 
stantial amount of cash on hand 
or in the course 
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will have cause to regret it, for 
he may either lose the sale to a 
better-informed competitor or his 
insured may have a loss beyond 
the scope of the restricted coverage. 

When selling a broad form 
money and securities policy, the 
producer can go a step further and 
place a concur- 





of being trans- 
ported by mes- 
senger. Once a 
week he also 
withdraws pay- 
roll funds from 
the bank to be 
disbursed to em- 
ployees. This 
business man, 
no doubt, pro- 
tects himself 
against robbery 
and safe bur- 
glary losses, but 
if he uses real 
prudence he will 





whatever the : 
cause, and that a destruction or 
disappearance loss is as costly as 
a robbery or a safe burglary. Con- 
sequently, the alert producer should 
recommend a combination of cov- 
erages as afforded by the money 
and securities policy and the broad 
form paymaster policy. If he is 
content merely to sell the old form 
restricted coverage, he very likely 














rent blanket fi- 
delity bond. 
The combina- 
tion becomes a 
DDD policy, 
and may be 
written in a 
single contract 
if so desired. 
Other optional 
insuring clauses 
in the policy 
are depositors 
forgery and cov- 
erage on secu- 
rities in safe de- 


posit boxes. The 





realize that a TURNER MCDOWELL complete con- 
loss is a_ loss, . . » broad coverage and low cost tract gives the 


broadest cover- 
age available for money and se- 
curities and the producer placing 
such a contract may rest secure in 
the knowledge that this protection 
cannot be improved upon. 

One agent recently related a 
most interesting story of how he 
became burglary-minded. His mail 
was opened one morning in 
the presence of a friend and it 
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happened to contain a supply of 
residence theft advertising folders. 
The friend was so. enthusiastic 
when he discovered the broad cov- 
erage and low cost that he pur- 
chased a policy tur himself, then 
went out and sold the idea to a 
number of acquaintances. 

A producer, of course, should 
not neglect the business already on 
his books. Many merely send out 
renewals year after year automat- 
ically, and thus overlook the prob- 
ability that quite a few insureds 
may have need for broader pol- 
icies and higher limits. If the 
producer will carefully examine 
his renewals and recommend im- 
provements wherever advisable, 
he will not only protect his ex- 
isting business but very likely 
will increase his commission in- 
come. 

The foregoing paragraphs have 
dealt with two of the more popular 
of the broader policies. The pro- 
ducer would do well to fortify him- 
self with at least a general knowl- 
edge of certain other policies, most 
of which are dealt with in the 
miscellaneous section of the man- 
ual. While these policies are in- 
tended for certain specific condi- 
tions and insureds, their field’ is 
not nearly so limited as it might 
appear to be at first blush. Gen- 
erally they represent good business 
to the companies and the pre- 
miums are quite substantial, 
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making them decidedly worth- 
while to the producer. 

Attractive advertising matter il- 
lustrating or describing coverage 
is usually available for the asking. 
To supplement such material the 
producer can often, with good 
effect, gather newspaper clippings 
and other data to drive home the 
need for burglary insurance. For 
instance, he can point out that the 
governor of a large state, alarmed 
over the increase in crime, has re- 
quested immediate release from 
the armed service of all former 
police officers. This is the kind of 
talk a buyer understands, and 
when it is supported by reports of 
crime in the locality the total effect 
is most impressive. When he is 
told how armed guards for an 
armored car service were recently 
held up and robbed, the small 
business man realizes how utterly 
defenseless he is against robbers 
and thugs. 

Any burglary underwriter or 
claim man, and anyone in touch 
with law-enforcement agencies, is 
bound to be alarmed by the cur- 
rent increase in crime. It manifests 
itself not only in- hold-ups and 
burglaries, but also in extreme 
cases of vandalism and malicious 
mischief. Sad to relate, many 
home-owners have suffered losses 
running into four figures from 
juvenile delinquents who for no 
good reason have deliberately de- 
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The current increase in crime is alarming 


stroyed or defaced valuable fur- probably to a far greater degree. 
nishings and antiques. The person without burglary and 

One need not be endowed with theft or disappearance and de- 
the gift of prophecy to realize that _ struction insurance is leaving him- 
the nation’s experience following self unprotected in a most vul- 
World War I will be repeated, nerable spot. 
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HON. L. GEORGE BENJAMIN, JR. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


8 ip HonoraBeE L, GeorceE BENJAMIN, JR., is Insurance Com- 
missioner for the state of South Carolina. He attended The 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C., and was graduated from the University 
of South Carolina with an A.B. degree in 1932, after which he 
attended the George Washington University Law School. He was 
admitted to the District of Columbia Bar in February, 1937, and 
shortly thereafter he entered the insurance business as a local life 
agent, later becoming a special representative for a life company. 
He was elected to the South Carolina House of Representatives 
from Darlington County in 1941 and was elected Insurance Com- 
missioner February 12, 1942; assuming office on April 2 of that 
year. On July 17, 1942, he resigned to enter the United States Army 
as a private in the Infantry. He received his commission as second 
lieutenant in June, 1943, and served 13 months overseas in the 
European Theatre. He returned to office as Insurance Commis- 
sioner November 1, 1945, and was re-elected for a full four year 
term in January of this year. 
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FRANK A. CARDILLO 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





HON. 


HE HONORABLE FRANK A. CARDILLO, Deputy Commissioner of 
T the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, formerly the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, for the District of Columbia, has spent almost 30 years 
in the field of workmen’s compensation and its administration, 
serving under three separate compensation laws. A native of New 
York City, he attended Fordham University Law School. In 1917, 
shortly after enactment of New York workmen’s compensation law, 
he became connected with the New York Department of Labor 
in its Division of Workmen’s Compensation, with which he re- 
mained 10 years. Upon enactment of Federal Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act in 1927, he became affiliated 
with U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commission in its New York 
City office, being made deputy commissioner in 1932. In 1937 he 
was appointed to head the Commission’s Washington, D. C., office, 
which position he has since retained. 
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A\RRONTO GARAGE 
OWNER ANSWERED 
A CALL “TO Tow A 
CAR. MEANWHILE, 
“HE GARAGE WAS 
UNBURDENED OF 
$90 CASH AND 42,087 
IN CHECKS! “TRE CALL 
WAS A FAKE — THE 
BURGLARY...-- REAL ! 
LUCKILY, THE GARAGE 
WAS COVERED BY 
INSURANCE ! 








PAST THE JAIL GUARDS, DOWN 
THE CORRIDOR AND STRAIGHT 





INSURANCE FACT-0-GRAMS 








4 KEEP A DATE IN NORTH 





Sa] SEATTLE ORE., Two MEN STOLE 
YA BUS ,LOST CONTROL ONDA 
CURVE AND DID $1000 DAMAGE} 
TO 3 PARKED cARs! 








”" \ ] ry 
fuer MAN IS Wise 
WHO GAINS HIS Wisdom 
FROM “THE EXPERIENCE 
OF ANOTHER!“ 
CPLautus) 



















Gite svock company — & 
AGENT GIVES 24 HOUR ff 


Poucy! HE HAS 
‘TRuuy BEEN CALLED 





IT 1S ToDAy ! 











WAS ABouT TO FLEE IN A CAR) 
WHEN “THE OWNER APPEARED 














AND ORDERED HIM OuT! 
HOLOING THE THIEF'S ARM, 
THE CAR OWNER WAS SET TO 
SMASH HIM WHEN THE MAN 
SLUMPED AND SANK TO THE 
GROUND! THE SURPRISED MOWRIST} 
RELEASED HIS 0 

















BuRGLARY INSURANCE 


One of our member companies re- 
cently made a survey among home 
owners to find out how many of them 
carried burglary insurance. All the 
persons included in the survey be- 
longed to what is known as the upper 
income level, but in spite of that and 
the fact that most of them undoubt- 
edly carried insurance of one kind or 
another and probably frequently came 
in contact with insurance agents, only 
one in six carried burglary insurance. 

Leaving out those who had reasons 
which they considered adequate for 
not getting protection against such 
possible losses, it is a fair conclusion 
that no insurance agent had ever 
made a thorough effort to sell them this 
protection. 

The agent who more or less casually 
says to his client, “Don’t you think 
you should carry some burglary in- 
surance?’ and, receiving some such 
reply as “‘No, it costs too much,”’ “I 
don’t think there’s much chance that 





Usable Ideas for Today 


a burglar will bother me,”’ or “‘We 
haven’t got anything very valuable 
a burglar would want,” lets the mat- 
ter drop, is not giving his client the 
service to which he is entitled, and 
also is throwing away an opportunity 
to increase his own premium income. 
The same thing applies to an agent’s 
interview with a new prospect. 

Naturally, the first thing for an 
agent to do regarding burglary in- 
surance is to know all about it him- 
self. As Turner McDowell points out 
in an article, “Burglary Insurance 
Means More,” in another part of 
THE JOURNAL this month, a prospec- 
tive buyer of insurance can hardly be 
expected to know without being told 
that burglary insurance frequently 
includes coverage for losses from rob- 
bery and theft and that many con- 
tracts give coverage so broad that it 
approaches all-risk protection in this 
field. 

We suggest that a careful study of 
Mr. McDowell’s article will give an 
agent clear and precise information 
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as well as suggest excellent selling 
points. If the results of the survey 
mentioned above are relatively the 
same country-wide, as they probably 
are, the agent will have no difficulty 
in finding excellent prospects, and, if 
he explains that protection against 
burglary, theft, vandalism and away- 
from-the-premises losses can be had 
for a small premium, he will probably 
sell the policy. 
Tevt THem Asout Ir 

As an insurance agent you represent 
an industry of whose record you have 
every right to be proud. Letting others 
know something definite about its 
record is not a bad idea. For instance, 
if the opportunity is presented why 
not call attention, as Weston Smith, 
business editor of the Financial World, 
did in a recent address, to what in- 
surance did during World War II. 
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“I hired him by the day. Eighteen 
blocks in the morning and eighteen 
holes in the afternoon.” 
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Briefly summarizing, he said that the 
policyholder’s coverage was broad- 
ened, while many premiums were re- 
duced. No emergency levies . were 
added, although costs and taxes in- 
creased substantially. There were no 
charges of war profiteering made 
against an insurance company man- 
agement. Not a single regulation order 
or restriction of any kind had to be 
issued against the surety, fidelity, 
casualty or fire insurance field during 
the war. No price control was re- 
quired to be imposed by the Federal 
Government. No subsidies were sought 
or received. 

This is truly a remarkable record, 
said Mr. Smith, who is not an in- 
surance man. No one, we think, could 
disagree. 


ADDITIONAL PROSPECTS 


In a recent issue of Equitable Items 
a writer asked, “Need a few hints in 
looking for additional prospects?’’ His 
hints were as follows: 

Newly married men; new fathers; 
recent dischargees from the armed 
forces; doctors, dentists; bank em- 
ployees; postmasters; lawyers; tax col- 
lectors; men with new jobs; men who 
stand to inherit money; men making 
more money; men with growing chil- 
dren; small independent store owners; 
recently elected political figures; 
teachers; auto dealers. 

Naturally these hints were prima- 
rily directed to life insurance agents, 
but it is true that not one of these life 
insurance prospects is not also a good 
prospect for at least some of the lines 
sold by casualty and surety com- 
panies. 
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IsFITS and failures are 
|] found in every business. 
Here Frank Lang gives practi- 
cal suggestions for preventing 
them as far as possible among 


insurance agents. 
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STUDY SECTION 


Casualty and Surety Careers 


IGHT AT THIS MOMENT, several 
R thousand youngsters — some 
of the GI’s back from Berlin, some 
of the current high school crop, 
some of the recent June B.A.’s — 
are making up their minds, for one 
reason or another, to have a try 
at some kind of insurance work. 
Next year there will be others, and 
the year after that, and so on, for 
as long as insurance continues to 
be a major industry. If past statis- 
tics are any index, a certain num- 
ber of these youngsters each year 
will be career casualties — em- 
ployees who will leave insurance 
for other kinds of work. Can some 
of these career casualties be pre- 
vented? Perhaps the dissemination 
of more information in advance — 
information about insurance, 
about insurance jobs, and about 
the specialized abilities required 
by those jobs — might well save a 
great deal of time and money, and 
possibly even some futures. 








By FRANK LANG 





It would mean a lot to the in- 
surance business if there were 
never any misfits, never any fail- 
ures. Turnover in personnel is 
money down the drain, and it is 
estimated that, depending on the 
job, an employee may cost his 
company anywhere from $100 to 
$1800 before he begins to repre- 
sent much more than a few square 
feet of desk space. Not that this 
initial investment is anything to 
be ashamed of. On the contrary, 
it reflects much credit upon insur- 
ance, which has done as much or 
more than any other industry to 
provide competent training for its 
various jobs — once the employees 
are within its gates. 

We are only gradually begin- 
ning to realize how ignorant the 
general public is about the most 
elementary facts of insurance the- 




















ory, function and mechanism; 
even policyholders themselves are 
vague on the subject. In one re- 
cent survey more than half the 
policyholders questioned could 
not remember the name of the 
companies which covered their 
policies; in others between 31 and 
54 percent of policyholders showed 
by their answers that they lacked 
even the most elementary knowl- 
edge about the organization of the 
companies which insured them. 
The average job-seeker knows, if 
possible, less than the average 
policyholder. He should have an 
opportunity to learn before mak- 
ing up his mind. 

Another point to be considered 
is that during the present period 
of relatively high employment, 
many job-seekers are being offered 
a considerable variety of fields to 
choose from, so that they need not 
jump eagerly to accept the first 
bid. Yet almost any job-seeker 
will choose a secure job if only he 
knows where to find it—a job 
with a good future, one where his 
own particular aptitudes will find 
useful expression. The casualty 
and surety business — because it 
is growing so rapidly and because 
of its infinite variety——is un- 
usually attractive in all these re- 
spects. It will profit by taking the 
trouble to answer in advance cer- 
tain questions which intelligent 
job-seekers might well like to ask. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY CAREERS 
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Let’s listen in on some of these 
questions. . . . 


“WHat ABOUT THE OUTLOOK 
IN THE CASUALTY AND 
Surety BusinEss?”’ 


The answer to that one is that 
never before has there been so 
much pent-up demand in this 
country for products which can be 
protected against financial loss 
by the various kinds of casualty 
insurance, or by fidelity or surety 
bonds. It is estimated by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, for ex- 
ample, that there will be a need 
for 1,300,000 new homes every 
year for at least seven years. Com- 
pare that with 937,000 new home 
units built in 1925, the best year 
for residential construction in this 
country’s history. New homes 
mean new markets for property 
damage insurance and for bur- 
glary and theft insurance. And, of 
course, new construction of homes 
will involve also the building of 
new highways — and new high- 
ways mean contract bonds and 
workmen’s compensation, and va- 
rious kinds of liability insurance. 

Then, there is a postwar de- 
mand for passenger automobiles 
which may amount to six million 
cars each year for several years. 
More states will pass financial re- 
sponsibility laws; more people 
will insure their cars against col- 
lision, fire and theft, their estates 
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against damage claims, their per- 
sons against accidental injury. 

Or take aviation. It is predicted 
that some 40,000 new aircraft will 
be purchased in 1946, compared 
with 6,844 in 1941. That involves 
public liability, property damage, 
passenger insurance and many 


kinds of flight, 
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shy introvert, and for just about 
every possible shade in between. 
The Research Division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety 
Executives has spent many months 
in finding answers to questions _ 
that might be asked about most of 
these jobs —in the home office 

and in the field 





ground, crash 
and collision in- 
surance. It also 
involves new 


airport con- 
struction and 
many new 


kinds of insur- 
ance and surety 
coverages. 

That’s only a 
small sample of 
greatly needed 
products which 
will mean in- 
creased insur- 
ance business 
and conse- 
quently oppor- 
tunities for new 
producers, which in turn will cre- 
ate jobs for underwriters, field 
men, safety engineers, inspectors, 
auditors, adjusters, investigators, 
and clerks and other types of office 
personnel. 

So much for the outlook; now 
for the jobs themselves. Insurance 
has jobs which are tailor made for 
the aggressive extrovert, for the 
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. answers to all the questions do exist 





— and has pub- 


lished the re- 
sults in its 
booklet, ‘‘A Ca- 


reer For You.” 
In this article, 
however, there 
is space to con- 
sider only one 
— though per- 
haps the most 
important— 
the job of the 
producer. One of 
the first questions 
that an intelli- 
gent job-seeker 
might like to 
know the an- 
swer to is. 





‘“*Wuat KIND OF A PERSON 
MAKES A SUCCESSFUL 
PRODUCER?” 


The best answer comes from the 
producers themselves. In a recent 
survey insurance agents were 
given a list of five qualifications 
for success and asked to indicate 
the three they felt were most im- 
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portant in order of importance. 
Here are their answers: 


First Second Third 
Impor- Impor- Impor- 
tance tance tance 
Broad acquaint- 
SA 10.5% 33.3% 56.2% 
Financial Con- 
nections.... 7.4 18.5 74.1 
Knowledge of 
Insurance 
Business.... 86.2 8.5 5.3 
Management 
Ability. .... 4.4 26.0 69.6 
Personal Sales 
Ability. .... 16.9 G7.7 15.4 


The general consensus of all 
agents is shown by weighing their 
first, second and third choices 
giving a weight of 3 to “First Im- 
portance”, a weight of 2 to “‘Sec- 
ond Importance” and a weight of 
1 to “Third Importance.” The 
votes thus obtained are: 


Knowledge of Insurance Business 422 


Personal Sales Ability......... 260 
Broad Acquaintance.......... 157 
Management Ability....... : a 
Financial Connections........ 75 

Notice that ‘Personal Sales 


Ability” did not, as you might ex- 
pect, get all the votes — receiving, 
in fact, slightly more than half as 
many as “Knowledge of Insur- 
ance.” And “Financial Connec- 
tions” trailed in fifth place, so ap- 
parently no one has to have a rich 
uncle — though if you have one, it 
would do no harm to hold on to 


him! 
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Knowledge of insurance, then, 
is something the producer must 
acquire, and the more thorough 
his knowledge, the better his 
chances of success. In insurance 
production, nothing so quickly 
wins friends and influences people 
as the fellow who knows what he 
is talking about. And conversely, 
lack of knowledge, like murder, 
will out — even with all the charm 
and sales technique in the world. 
A policyholder is very unlikely to 
forgive a misrepresentation just 
because his agent happens to have 
made it through ignorance. 

Policyholders’ attitudes toward 
their producers generally confirm 
the agents’ views on what makes 
for success. In a number of recent 
public opinion surveys, policy- 
holders were asked why they pre- 
ferred to buy their insurance from 
a particular agent or broker. Most 
policyholders had several reasons, 
but the one given most often (by 
from 45 to 58 percent in various 
surveys) was “‘because of the qual- 
ity of service he renders” — which 
is, after all, only another way of 
saying, ‘‘because of his knowledge 
of insurance.” Two other reasons 
very often given were “because of 
confidence in the agent”’ and “‘be- 
cause of his standing in the com- 
munity”, both of which might well 
be due to the agent’s knowledge 
of insurance as well as to his per- 
sonal sales ability. 
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Knowledge of insurance is something the producer must acquire 


Every producer knows that 
knowledge of insurance is not 
gained overnight. Casualty and 
surety insurance is a complex 
field, new coverages are con- 
stantly being added, and insur- 





ance laws are frequently amended. 
A good producer must be a stu- 
dent — not only during his ap- 
prenticeship, but throughout his 
career. Job-seekers should there- 
fore consider whether they can 
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answer “yes” to the following 

questions: 

Have you a large capacity and en- 
thusiasm for hard work? 

Do you like to study? 

Have you more than the average per- 
son’s share of intellectual curiosity? 


Rated second in importance for 
success was “‘Personal Sales Abil- 
ity.” The greater part of this, like 
knowledge of insurance, has to be 
acquired. Many more sales tech- 
niques can be acquired through 
study than is generally realized, 
but the best school is the good old 
Alma Mater of experience. To a 
certain extent, personal sales abil- 
ity is a matter of natural aptitude, 
which means being able to an- 
swer “‘yes” to most of the following 
questions: 

Do you like people? 

Is it easy for-you to meet strangers and 
start the conversation? 

Are you self-confident? Resourceful? 

Adaptable? 

Do you like to assume responsibility? 

Do you display initiative in business 
and social activities? 

Is your disposition generally even? 

Cheerful? Buoyant? 

People who genuinely like other 
people may usually be fairly cer- 
tain that most other people are 
going to reciprocate. A liking for 
people is not only a requisite for 
success in insurance production, it 
is one of the most satisfying re- 
wards a man or woman can receive 
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from this work. A “Broad Ac- 
quaintance”’, rated third in im- 
portance, will follow naturally as 
time goes on, as more and more 
people learn that the producer 
can be depended upon to keep his 
word, that he looks after their in- 
terests, that he knows his job. “‘Be- 
cause he is a friend” also ranked 
high in reasons given by policy- 
holders for buying from a particu- 
lar agent or broker. 

Supposing that an applicant 
has most of the preceding qualifi- 
cations, he will very naturally 
want to know... . 


*“Wuat’s In IT For ME?” 


The answer to that — in terms 
of both money and happiness — 
depends on nothing in the world 
but the producer himself. He will 
be an independent businessman, 
and the amount of business he gets 
will depend principally on how 
hard he is willing to work for it. 

In many kinds of business such 
an answer would be promising too 
much. We all know of independ- 
ent businessmen who have had 
every qualification for success — 
men who have put every ounce of 
mental and physical effort into 
their work—and yet failed in 
spite of everything because of bus- 
iness depressions or local economic 
conditions they could not control. 

But here insurance production 
has a great advantage in that it 
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is less affected than other indus- 
tries by business cycles and bad 
conditions. During the war, many 
salesmen suffered because there 
was a dire shortage of products to 
sell. Insurance producers, how- 
ever, still had a complete line of 
policies to sell, and they found 
people anxious to protect their 
possessions by insuring them. Dur- 
ing the depression, there were 
plenty of products on the markets 
and plenty of salesmen anxious to 
sell them. But many thousands of 
people had no money to buy new 
cars, new radios or new refrigera- 
tors. On the other hand, they did 
want to keep their insurance poli- 
cies in force, to protect what pos- 
sessions they had against theft or 
accident, damage or loss. An in- 
surance producer need have no 
fear of his product — security — 
becoming a drug on the market. 
Almost half of our population still 
carries no insurance whatever. 
Another advantage of insurance 
production is that once the busi- 
ness is under way, income con- 
tinues. A broken leg or a severe 
illness may deprive some other 
salesmen of any income at all 
while they are laid up. But the 
insurance producer, although he 
is losing possible new business, 
continues to receive income from 
the renewal of existing policies. 
And in casualty insurance and 
suretyship, the same commission is 
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usually paid on a policy renewal 
as on a new policy. 

To many people, one of the 
most attractive things about insur- 
ance production is its independ- 
ence. Although the company will 
help him as much as possible at 
the start, an experienced producer 
is his own boss. No one tells him 
when to go to work, whom to call 
on, or how to conduct himself. If 
he wants a raise in salary, he gets 
up a little earlier, walks a little 
farther, thinks a little harder. Suc- 
cessful insurance production de- 
pends upon the producer. 

There is one more question our 
job-seeker wants answered if he is 
really on his toes. That question 
er 
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*“How Can I Get STARTED? 


Not, of course, that he means 
“how to apply for a job.” Any- 
body worth his salt knows that the 
only way to apply for a job is to 
ask for it, and any job-seeker who 
hasn’t got the essential requisite of 
initiative had better stay home in 
the first place. What the ambi- 
tious job-seeker means by “how 
to get started” is how to get mov- 
ing from a job to a career. 

No industry has a better answer 
to that question than insurance, 
and the answer again is knowledge 
of insurance. No other business 
has a higher opinion of the value 
of specialized training, or offers 
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better educational facilities than 
does insurance. Agents, as we have 
seen, consider knowledge of insur- 
ance the most important require- 
ment for getting ahead. Policy- 
holders choose producers who 
really know insurance. If we were 
to consider other kinds of insur- 
ance work we would find that ad- 
vancement to every responsible 
home office position demands that 
same thorough knowledge. 

In all there are some 235 col- 
leges and universities offering 
some 574 insurance courses for 
full-time or evening students. 
There is the Insurance Society of 
New York, which offers 40 differ- 
ent courses covering all branches 
of insurance, and there are 10 or 
15 other insurance societies in 
principal cities throughout the 
country. There is the Insurance 
Institute of America, which offers 
correspondence courses in most 
branches of insurance for stu- 
dents who wish to study at home. 
There is the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ ‘“‘Hundred 
Hour Course” for agents, which 
has study groups in 32 states. 
There are the excellent courses 
given by insurance companies 
themselves for agents and home 
office employees. And on the pro- 
fessional level there are examina- 
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tions to be taken for the much- 
coveted designation of C.P.C.U. 
In a word, there is ample oppor- 
tunity for any employee of ability 
who seriously wants to become a 
specialist in his particular field. 
In so brief an article it is nat- 
urally impossible to answer all the 
questions a job-seeker might ask 
even for one job, nor even to an- 
swer a few of them completely; 
and there would be little point in 
doing so for readers of THE Jour- 
NAL. This article will have served 
its purpose if it has suggested that 
answers to all the questions do ex- 
ist; and that in answering them, 
casualty and surety insurance will 
be helping not only the job-seekers 
but itself as well. Aside from the 
value of correct placement, it is 
always good public relations to 
pull up the shades of the big in- 
surance edifice and let the man 
on the street see what is going on 
inside. Everything the companies 
can do to streamline insurance 
terminology and make the com- 
plicated insurance processes un- 
derstandable to the average per- 
son will strengthen the confidence 
which the public has in casualty 
and surety insurance. That confi- 
dence has been honestly earned. 
It must be purposefully main- 
tained. 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








INFLATION 
Insurance Field 


The pressure is on to boost the 
prices of consumer goods. Strikes are 
furnishing the mounting power to 
break the line instead of hold it. What 
happens when real inflation comes is 
that the fire and casualty business is 
caught squarely between the forces of 
economic evil, as in a vice. Rates are 
held down, suppressed. Losses tend to 
steadily increase. The end result is 
that underwriting profits are quickly 
wiped out. More premiums mean 
more net losses. That’s why fire and 
casualty men throughout the industry 
should take an active interest in the 
anti-inflation movement. 
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INSURANCE Is INTERNATIONAL 
Weekly Underwriter 


Nationalization of forty important 
French insurance companies has been 


voted in the Constituent Assembly of 


France, but it is possible that the 
program will be greatly modified. The 
private owners of the insurance com- 
panies pointed out that foreigners are 
also substantial stockholders and that 





it would be possible for them to in- 
stigate reprisals that would just about 
ruin the foreign insurance business of 
France, which is stated to redound to 
the substantial benefit of that country. 
It was pointed out that French in- 
surance companies in foreign coun- 
tries did a business amounting to 
9,000,000,000 francs a year, while the 
amount of business that foreign com- 
panies did in France totaled 4,000,- 
000,000 francs a year, leaving a favor- 
able balance to the French companies, 
When the members of the Constituent 
Assembly hear these figures, it is 
understood they may decide to modify 
their nationalization proposals. 
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CompLetTion Bonp PACKAGE 
Insurance Broker and Buyer 


Persons contemplating new con- 
struction or remodeling will be greatly 
aided by a new bond package guar- 
anteeing completion of the project and 
the payment of labor and material 
costs, the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives announce. The new 
package represents an effort on the 
part of the insurance industry to make 

















its fullest facilities available for the 
stabilization of construction. 

The new bond package consists of 
a new form of performance guarantee 
and a new and separate supplemen- 
tary payment guarantee. Under the 
performance guarantee the surety 
company will now agree that if the 
contractor defaults it will arrange for 
the completion of the work and will 
also keep the job rolling by furnishing 
any additional financing made neces- 
sary by default. 

Under the terms of the payment 
bond the surety company guarantees 
that the completed structure will be 
turned over free of mechanics’ liens 
and that the subcontractors, labor and 
material men will be paid promptly 
for work and materials used for pur- 
poses of the contract. This feature is of 
interest to assureds today because it 
insures the payment of labor and ma- 
terial and removes the credit -hazard 
for the building supplier and offers 
him an inducement to set more ad- 
vantageous prices, resulting in a freer 
and easier flow of materials to the job. 
The use of performance and payment 
guarantees will enable the owner and 
prospective builder to procure the 
benefits of competitive bids through 
the surety companies’ guarantees of 
bids accepted. 
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Use anp Occupancy Loss 
The Locomotive 

The explosion of a steam separator 
on a main street line in a manufac- 
turing plant caused a property dam- 
age loss of nearly $7,000 and a use and 
occupancy loss of more than $41,000. 


DID YOU READ THESE . 
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The top head of the separator frac- 
tured and broke away as a result of 
fatigue of the metal. Steam pressure 
in the line was 180 psi at the time. 

As a result of the explosion three 
lines of steam piping were broken and 
the flow’of steam to the plant and to 
the turbine room were cut off. The 
room where the separator was located 
was strewn with debris, electrical 
equipment on the main switchboard 
was destroyed, the short-circuiting re- 
sulting from escaping steam and 
water, and electrified busses were 
grounded. Nearly 30 minutes elapsed 
before the flow of steam could be 
stopped. 

An operator who was on the turbine 
room floor almost directly above the 
steam separator was knocked to the 
floor and dazed by the blast, but his 
injuries proved to be superficial and 
he was soon able to assist in shutting 
down the various machines. There 
had been no indication of any defect 
in the separator and the accident 
occurred without warning. 
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Criticism, A BoGEY 
United States Review 

Criticism of competing agents and 
their companies and coverages, re- 
ported a short but pertinent article 
appearing in the current Girard Life 
Bulletin, has been scored by an in- 
surance buyer for a prominent motion 
picture company as the worst mistake 
an agent can make. 

Offering the opinion that criticism 
destroys faith, the buyer advised, “‘Im- 
agine what would happen to insurance 
if there were no confidence in it.”’ 











Furthermore, he warned, an agent 
should never use insurance lingo when 
striving for business, nor should he 
force obviously unneeded coverage, 
whatever the line. 
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Business URGED TO EMPLOY 
HANDICAPPED 


Business Action 


With “Hire the Handicapped — 
It’s Good Business” as the slogan, the 
week of Oct. 6-12 has been designated 
as “National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week” by presidential 
proclamation. 

This marks the second annual ob- 
servance by the nation of the employ- 
ment needs of the physically handi- 
capped since Congressional enactment 
a year ago setting aside the first week 
of October of each year for this pur- 
pose. Such observance is particularly 
appropriate this year in view of the 
almost quarter of a million disabled 
veterans seeking work but unable to 
find jobs. 

Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine, Re- 
training and Reemployment Adminis- 
trator, is heading the present drive to 
stimulate national and local interest 
in assisting those who are handi- 
capped, be they veterans or non-vet- 
erans, to find suitable employment, or 
if presently unemployable, to help 
them obtain appropriate training 
which will fit them for useful jobs. 

In urging employers to hire the 


be 
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handicapped, General Erskine points 
out that these workers have lower ac- 
cident rates, lower absentee records, 
and production records equal to that 
of unimpaired workers, according to 
recent surveys. He further states: 

They are a permanent part of the 
labor market and must be given an op- 
portunity to become a productive 
part. Properly placed, they can be 
hired on the sound basis of service and 
production. Government, business, 
and labor — working together — 
must assure them this chance. 


see. AM 


Trarric SAFETY CHECK 
Safety 

There is food for thought in the 
final statistics of the traffic safety 
check conducted over the nation and 
Canada under the auspices of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. In this nation-wide drive in 
which the Greater New York Safety 
Council cooperated in this area with 
the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, nearly three million vehicles 
were examined by police officers be- 
tween May 15 and June 30. Almost 
one-third or 31.7 per cent were found 
to have obvious and hazardous de- 
fects. They were defects which car 
owners readily can have cured. Rear 
and stop-lights not operating headed 
the list, while faulty headlights and 
inadequate brakes were the next of- 
fenders in order of importance. 

















AFETY CONVENTIONS have 
brought me into close contact 
with many insurance buyers. I 
suppose that is because, aside from 
humanitarian factors, a properly 
conducted safety program reduces 
insurance costs. In fact, insurance 
companies are frequently selected 
to insure a risk largely on the basis 
of their inspection service. 

. The insurance buyer knows from 
his experience from which com- 
panies to expect the best available 
engineering and educational help 
in advancing his company’s safety 
work. His advice in this important 
regard no executive can afford to 
ignore. And, even where both 
safety direction and insurance pro- 
curement are- jobs involving full 
time work for equally competent 
men, there must be no separation 
of responsibility for the planning 
of the safety effort in general. 

I know from my own experience 
as the executive officer of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company in 
charge of safety and insurance 
(among other things) that such 
cooperative planning is possible 
and, more important, successful. 
It may take some time to bring 
such cooperation about, but it is 
worth that effort. When it is fully 
understood by the operators of a 
plant, both the safety man and the 


Let the Buyer Be Fair 








By JOHN STILWELL 





insurance man have an easier 
time, and the business inevitably 
profits by the singleness of purpose 
of all three. 

There are many things an in- 
surance buyer must know about 
insurance companies beyond the 
quality and extent of their safety 
engineering. He must know, and 
must advise his executive as oc- 
casion arises, concerning such vital 
matters as the financial condition 
of insurance companies, and their 
habits concerning the payment of 
proper claims. For it must be well 
known to all that some companies 
have shown great reluctance to 
pay claims properly, thereby doing 
great damage to themselves and 
to the bulk of the companies who 
realize they must pay proper claims 
cheerfully and promptly. 

He must have the knowledge of 
many insurance contracts that will 
enable him to recognize proper 
claims when they occur, and to 
explain them to sincere but some- 
times insufficiently informed claim 
adjusters. The knowledge of con- 
tract and the persuasive power 
that we are prone to associate 
with lawyers must be in some 
measure part of the insurance 














buyer’s equipment. Having recog- 
nized an insurable risk, having 
placed it in an insurance company 
of his choice, he must collect every 
proper claim under the policy. To 
do this, he must persuade insur- 
ance company claims experts that 
his understanding of a doubtful 
point is the proper one. 

I recall a machinery loss of our 
own some years ago that the in- 
surance company thought was not 
covered, but would pay cheerfully 
out of friendship and without prej- 
udice. This kind of adjustment we 
would not accept; nor was it a 
temptation, because our position 
was soundly based on the language 
of the policy and on its punctua- 
tion. While the friendly though 
vigorous discussion continued, we 
found a letter written 25 years be- 
fore by the insurance company in 
response to our inquiry anticipat- 
ing the very type of loss which oc- 
curred after so many years; and 
in this letter the instant question 
was answered in our favor. It was 
a complete vindication of our po- 
sition taken on the basis of contract 
construction, an_ interpretation 
already recorded but forgotten by 
the insurance company. The in- 
surance buyer must be equipped 
to interpret a contract and strong 
enough to take and maintain a 
position against intelligent and 
expert opposition. 

By the statements that have just 
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gone before, I do not mean to imply 
that insurance companies make it 
a practice to try to avoid payment 
of proper claims. I have had ex- 
perience with a large number of 
fire and casualty companies and 
have found them anxious in almost 
every case to meet us at least 
half way in arriving at a proper 
settlement. 

At this point I must emphasize 
another duty of the insurance 
buyer — the duty he owes to insurance 
companies. In presenting claims in 
behalf of his employer, he must 
make absolutely certain that im- 
proper items of expense do not 
appear in his statement. Much too 
often the production manager or 
engineer looks upon an insured 
claim as a means of doing a real 
job of long needed repairs. It is 
only the careless insurance buyer 
who will be misled by production 
or construction engineers to pre- 
sent an exaggerated claim. My 
advice to insured management is 
that it learn to understand every 
item in a claim statement, and 
eliminate the purely maintenance 
items that sometimes creep in. 

By far the greatest service the 
insurance expert renders to his 
employer is in the recognition and 
appraisal of risk — before the dis- 
aster. This brings up a sometimes 
insufficiently recognized phase of 
the insurance man’s responsibility. 
He must know the physical char- 
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acter of all the property at risk, 
and its susceptibility to fire, ex- 
plosion, and other kinds of loss. 
He must know the fire insurance 
rate schedules in order that he 
may understand the so-called 
“make-up” of every policy rate. 
He must be familiar with the prin- 
ciples of casu- 
alty rating, lest 
his experience 
and schedule 
rated policies 
be incorrectly 
calculated. He 
should, from a 
sufficient ex- 
perience, be 
able to quote 
the probable 
cost of any in- 
surance, espe- 
cially one never 
before carried 
by his employer, 
or know where 
to get such 
information 
promptly. 

In my long association with in- 
surance companies, I have become 
acquainted with many men in the 
business, the men who run the 
companies and have therefore im- 
pressed their personalities upon 
them. From my experience and 
that of our Consolidated Edison 
System Companies, I can unhesi- 
tatingly say that, in the main, 





JOHN STILWELL 


. cooperative planning is possible 
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insurance companies try to deliver 
their commodity at a price that is 
reasonable and promises the prob- 
able return of but a fair profit. 

If the buyer of insurance is 
frank in his dealings, the company 
learns to rate his business at a 
level that should make both the 
seller and the 
buyer satisfied 
with their bar- 
gain. It should 
be obvious to 
everyone that if 
the companies 
charge too 
much, the buyer 
will inevitably 
find another so- 
lution to his 
problem. If the 
buyer seeks to 
squeeze out of 
premiums all 
hope of a rea- 
sonable return 
to the compa- 
nies, sooner or 
later his short- 
sighted attitude will lead him into 
the unhappy situation of having 
lost his desirable markets. 

Let the seller and buyer be fair 
with one another, and inevitably 
the weight of experience will take 
care of the cost factor with equity 
to both parties. No insurance com- 
pany of quality has a desire to 
lose profitable business and will 








voluntarily reduce rates suitably 
rather than run the risk of such 
loss. By the same token, nothing a 
buyer can say or refrain from say- 
ing to an underwriter can conceal 
subsequent experience. Again I 
would offer management a bit of 
advice about reducing insurance 
costs: 

Work at your losses to reduce 
them by efficient safety engineer- 
ing and exhaustive education of 
supervisors and employees. Your 
losses determine your insurance 
costs. Control the former, and you 
must certainly reduce the latter 
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by experience rating plans that 
are constantly improving in the 
accuracy of their reflection of risk 
trends. 


With this final word I end this . 


article which might well be dis- 
posed of as the not too studied 
reflections of a public utility exec- 
utive who has for almost a quarter 
century been responsible for more 
insurance purchases than most 
business men: Let insurance buyers 
do unto insurance carriers, of all 
types, as they would have the 
carriers do unto them. 
It will pay in the pinches. 





“If you can drive a car you won't have no trouble, Mister.” 
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“The Customers Always Write’ 








N PREVIOUS ISSUES we have printed some of the many 

letters we received from readers of the booklet, ‘In the 
Public Service,” published by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. Its purpose was to provide a brief 
outline of the objectives and principal activities of the 
Association. Herewith we print more letters and again 
express our appreciation for the many nice things said about 
the Association by the writers. 








I wish to thank you for having for- 
warded the booklet published by your 
Association entitled“ In the Public Serv- 
ice.” It would seem that the public 
does not always realize the extent of the 
services rendered by insurance and I 
believe that your Association should be 
congratulated on its initiative. 

Gerorces LAFRANCE 
Superintendent of 
Insurance 

Quebec 


I feel sure that this publication will 
be of great interest to us. 
Wape O. Mart, JR. 
Secretary of State and 
Insurance Commissioner 
Baton Rouge, La. 


I think the pamphlet is a splendid 
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expression of the objectives and prin- 

cipal activities of your Association. 
Harry C. Harper 
Commissioner of Labor 
Trenton, N. J. 

I have read the booklet with a great 
deal of pleasure and ‘think you have 
handled the subject admirably. It will 
be an addition to our library. 

Jesse L. Wutre 
Commissioner of Insurance 
Mississippi 

The Commissioner and I found the 
booklet both interesting and instructive, 
and appreciate your having furnished 
us with copies of it. 

RicHarp B, Purcet. 
Deputy Commissioner 
of Insurance 

St. Paul, Minn. 











On behalf of Commissioner Allyn, 
please accept our thanks for the two 
copies of your booklet entitled “In the 
Public Service.” May we compliment 
you on the way in which this matter 
has been handled? 

GrorGE GoopwiIn 
Deputy Commissioner 
of Insurance 
Connecticut 

Your organization has done much to 
improve the splendid relations existing 
in the Territory between this office and 
workmen’s compensation insurance car- 
riers. We read with a great deal of in- 
terest the excellent articles contained in 
your magazine. We believe your policy 
relative to workmen’s compensation 
service is very commendable. 

W. M. Dovuctas 
Assistant in Charge 
Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation 
Territory of Hawaii 

I read this little presentation with 
great interest which interest was ac- 
centuated by my personal acquaint- 
ance with your Mr. Dorsett and others 
charged with the administration of your 
association. 

A. Y. MiLam 
Milam, MclIlvaine & Milam 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

To my way of thinking the booklet is 
educational in nature and its general dis- 
tribution should go far toward acquaint- 
ing the public with the purpose of your 
organization as well as the varied prob- 
lems with which you and the good mem- 
bers of your personnel are confronted. 

Pat J. RiorDAN 

Chairman 

State Board of Workmen’s 

Compensation 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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I am sure that we will find this item 


of interest and value in the library. 
ArTHuR C. PULLING 
Director 
Law School of Harvard 
University 
Cambridge, Mass. 

I have found “In the Public Service” 

most interesting. 
A. M. SPERLING 
Lieutenant 
Traffic and Safety Education 
Bureau 
New Jersey State Police 
I have just been reading your booklet, 
**In the Public Service.” It is a fine job 
and something that was needed. 
Hersert J. STAck 
Director 
Center for Safety Education 
New York University 
I have read the booklet and it cer- 
tainly does a fine job of speaking for 
itself. It is my intention to send a copy 
to the Governor and also to the members 
of the Research Department of the 
Kansas Legislative Council. 
GeorceE M. BREWSTER 
Wheeler, Brewster, 
Hunt and Goodell 
Attorneys At Law 
Topeka, Kans. 
Thank you very much for your re- 
membering me in sending a copy of your 
booklet, ‘‘In the Publie Service.” I saw 
a man in the elevator with one when I 
was in your building last week. It seems 
to be very well done and I am reading 
it in detail this afternoon. 
Everette H. Hunt 
Secretary and Counsel 
Insurance Federation of 
New York, Inc. 

Albany, N. Y. 
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A. C, Farrey is vice president in charge 
of underwriting for the Carolina Casu- 
alty Insurance Company, and also a 
director of the ¢ompany. He has, in 
addition, been underwriting manager 
for Baylor’s Insurance Service in Burl- 
ington, N.C., since 1938. With several 
years’ experience in the local agency 
business in North and South Carolina, 
he was Chief Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner for North Carolina for ten 
years, 1926 through 1936. (Jt Gives a Lot 
For So Little, page 1.) 


FRANK LANG, assistant research director 
of the research department of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, was graduated from Tulane Uni- 
versity and received a master’s degree in 
Business Administration from Ohio 
State University. He has previously been 
connected with the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Companies and Farm Bureau 
Insurance Company in Columbus, 


Ohio. An article by Mr. Lang, “True 
Cost of Workmen’s Compensation,” 
appeared in the February, 1945, issue of 
THe Journat. (Casualty and Surety Ca- 
reers, page 45.) 





Dr. Harry J. Loman is dean of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. Professor of 
Insurance, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Chairman of the administrative 
board of the S.S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education. Mr. Loman’s 
article, “Can You Pass This Test?,” in 
last month’s JOURNAL gives the questions 
answered this month. (How Well Did You 
Do?, page 13). 
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Turner McDowe.t was born in Vir- 
ginia and was graduated from Hampden- 
Sydney College. In September, 1930, he 
was employed by Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company and except for an interval in 
the Navy has served continuously in the 
home office since that date. After 10 
years in the fidelity and surety claims 
department, he was assigned to the bur- 
glary and glass underwriting department 
and on September 1, 1945, was made 
* superintendent of production of that 
department. (Burglary Insurance Means 
More, page 35.) 


Hucu W. Nevin is a broker, associated 
with Edwards, George and Co., in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall College, B.S. in Economics, he 
spent over ten years in newspaper work. 
In 1938, he assumed an insurance broker 
business which he has continued except 
for three years’ service in the Army. A 
Chi Phi, he was associate editor of the 
fraternity’s “‘Chakett” until he entered 
the service. He is now associate secretary 
of the Sewickley, Pa., Board of Trade. 
(“Super”? Is the Word, page 21.) 


Joun Stmwett has been vice presi- 
dent of Consolidated Edison Company 
since 1928. A graduate of Yale Uni- 


versity, he joined the company in 1909. 
He left to serve in World War I as a Lt. 
Col., Chief of Staff of the 4th Army 
Corps, returning in 1919. From 1937 to 
1939 he served as president of the 
Greater New York Safety Council and 
from 1939 to 1944 as president of the 
National Safety Council. (Let the Buyer 
Be Fair, page 57.) 


Carot VAN SICKLE is a staff editor of 
The CasuaLty AND SuRETY JOURNAL. A 
graduate of the Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, she joined the 
staff of THe Journat in August of last 
year. (The Chief Writes a Report, page 7.) 


Bert R. WALINDER can speak author- 
itatively upon his chosen subject, since 
he is not only secretary of the America 
Fore Insurance and Indemnity Group, 
but a past president of the Farm Under- 
writers Association. (Those Pastures Are 
Greener, page 25.) 
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